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DMISSION to the one-year or two-year classes of The New-York School of Philan- f 
thropy for 1914-15 will be by examination only. 


; 
Entrance examination will be held on September 7. _ Registration continues from 
September 23 to September 29 inclusive. No registrations will be accepted after October 3. 
The entrance examination held on June 29 required specific answers to the following questions: F 


(1) State briefly the significance of the following terms: L 
Heredity, Congenital, Acquired Characters, Instinct, Environment, Death Rate, Standard of Living, , 


Economic Interpretation of History, Capital (in the economic sense), Defectives, Charity, Probation, t 
and Unearned Increment. ; eG Cush 
(2) (a) What do you understand by ‘“‘a sense of family responsibility’? ~(b) What social conditions are if 


favorable to its development? (c) Is it, or is it not, desirable that it should be developed? 

(3) Describe the racial composition of the population of the United States, giving the approximate period 
for the entrance of each element named. 

(4) Do you consider that drunkenness, prostitution, crime and pauperism are due mainly to “depravity”, or to 
“bad conditions?” State briefly the reasons for your opinion. 

(5) What was the “Industrial Revolution?’ To what social and economic problems has it given rise? 

(6) What determines wages? Is it the productive efficiency of labor, or the standard of living, or the supply 
of and demand for labor, or the abundance or scarcity of capital? How is the income of wage-earners 
influenced by the tariff, by trade unions, by industrial education, by governmental regulation of trus‘s h 
and monopolies, by immigration, by restriction of immigration, by thé existence of labor bureaus, in- f 
dustrial commissions, etc. 

(7) How is your home city or town governed? Mention five officials of your local government and state | 
briefly the duties of each. 

(8) Tell what you know of the method of caring for the “dependent classes” in your community, restricting 


yourself to one special. group and explaining also what seems to you would be the best treatment of such 
a group. . 
(9) Trace the relationship in four instances between any discoveries or advances in scientific knowledge and ) 
personal welfare among people of small incomes. i 


(10) What contribution, if any, has the study of psychology to make to social work? 
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The GIST of IT— 


PRESENT indications are that a safety- 

at-sea bill will not be passed at this 
session of Congress. To get before the 
House, any bill must have a special rule, 
and Congress wants no special rules for 
fear of one requiring it to vote on prohi- 
bition. Page 355. 


SAFETY-AT-SEA is backward enough, 

but liability-at-sea lags behind safety. 
If the boat goes down, passengers and 
shippers can recover only to the value of 
freight money. In the United States, the 
owners of the Titanic were liable for only 
$90,000 while in England they were liable 
for $3,000,000. Page 361. 


MASSACHUSETTS has fixed its first 

minimum wage—$8.71 a week in 
brush-making. Candy-making will come 
next. Page 355. 


ALL St. Louis took part in the pageant 

and masque which showed the chief 
events in the city’s history from the mound 
builders on, and forecasted the future of a 
united and aspiring community. Page 372. 


NDIAN music by real Indians was one 

of the vivid parts of the Pageant of 
the Northwest given at the University of 
North Dakota. An open-air theater was 
dedicated. Page 357. 


JN New York, pretty nearly all the tribes 
and races of men took part in the 
Pageant of the Nations. Page 356. 


"THE labor provisions of the Clayton bill 
reviewed by Edwin Witte. Page 360. 


HE Bill of Rights seems to have gone 

by the board because it is not practi- 

cal, says George W. Alger, and the Indus- 

trial Relations Commission could render 

no more valuable service than to get the 
facts about it. Page 380. 


‘THE Greeks of old in their harmony, and 
the Jews in their cleanliness, had a 
health ideal. But we are only beginning 
to develop one, Mr. Devine shows. By 
fighting disease and by overcoming condi- 
tions that take toll of efficiency we are 
making toward “a society of healthy, 
vigorous, self-reliant and yet mutually in- 
terdependent fellow citizens.” Page 376. 


[N their biennial meeting at Chicago, the 

club women of the country set their 
faces squarely toward high ideals of public 
Professor Taylor’s review of the 


service. 
sessions. Page 358. 
RS. BACON’S story of how one 


woman, with a few men to help, 
fought a state housing law half through 
the Indiana Legislature and lost. And of 
the campaign that followed to line up all 
the club women of the state behind it, and 
of the men who joined with the women 
for the next session. Page 366. 


HE cartoons of Biro, a Hungarian 

whose work is described as a veritable 

mirror of the proletarian movement. Page 
364, 


Have You a Boy Problem 
in Your Town? 


eens You Completely Solved It? 


If so, happy mortal! Blessed town! 


If not, read 


“WORK WITH BOYS” 
A Magazine of Methods 


10 Copies a Year, $1.50 


WILLIAM McCORMICK, 


Publisher 
I READING, PA. 
THE SHELTERING ARMS 


Objects of the Association 


“Tue SHELTERING ARMS”’ was 
opened October 6th, 1864, and re- 
ceives children between six and 
twelve years of age, for whom no 
other institution provides. 

President — Wm. R. Peters 


Woodbury G. Langdon 
Charles B. Meyer 
( Rev. John P. Peters, D. D 
Treasurer —Charles W. Maury 


Secretary — Charles B. Meyer 


Vice- 
Presidents 
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We shall be glad to send information and literature 
regarding The Sheltering Arms to anyone interested, 
particularly to those who are willing to contribute toa 
worthy institution. 

“The Sheltering Arms’”’ 


129th Street, Cor. Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN SQUARE HOUSE e@ delight 
ful place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment. Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable, Address MISS CASTINE C., 
SWANSON, Supt. 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President. JULIA C, LATHROP, Vice-President 


A professional training school for Civic and Social Workers 


in the great center of social work. 


TWELFTH YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 30, 1914 


Announcements for 1914-1915, with Register for 1913-1914, now 


available for distribution 


SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE FOR PLAY- 


GROUND WORKERS WITH TECHNICAL CLASSES AT 
HULL-HOUSE AND PRACTICE WORK IN THE PUBLIC 
RECREATION CENTERS 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 13th floor, 116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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MAINTAINED BY SIMMONS COLLEGE AND 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


18 SOMERSET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


ELEVENTH YEAR, 1914-15 


One year and two year programmes for study and training in social 
service; for men and women;; for paid or volunteer work. 
FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME: September 23, 19/4, to June 4, 1915—A de- 


sirable preparation for any form of social service, and an introduction to specialization 
in the second year or in work in the field. 


SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME: September 9, 1914, to June 19, 1915—For 
further study and training, in a selected field. Open to those who have completed the 
first year satisfactorily and to others with acceptable preparation in social experience. 


Practice work under careful oversight fills one-third of the first year and two- 
thirds of the second year. Boston offers exceptional opportunities for it. 
For the first year programme, send for the 1914 Bulletin of the school. 


For advanced work, send for the circulars describing the courses offered— 
Organizing Charity, Children’s Work, Medical-Social Service, Neighborhood and 
Community Work. JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director. 

_ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HOME 
for Intemperate Men—‘“Chester Crest” 
Mount Vernon, has accommodations for 
rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 
S. Avery, Mgr. 


“The National Training School prepares for 


executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


INDEX FOR VOLUME XXXIl 


The index for Volurne XXXI (October 1, 
1913 to March 31, 1914) is ready for mail- 
ing. It is regularly mailed to libraries only- 
Copies will be sent to other subscribers on 
request. 
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ASSACHUSETTS BOARD FIX- 
M ING MINIMUM WAGES 
; THE FIRST WAGE BOARD estab- 
lished in Massachusetts under the mini- 
mum wage law, the Brush Makers’ Wage 
Board, has presented its report to the 
Massachusetts Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion. 
The board finds $8.71 a week, or $453 
a year, to be the minimum “without 
which no girl worker can supply the 


\ ei) * t 
necessary cost of living and maintain 


herself in health.” The following esti- 
mates in a girl’s cost of living are sup- 
plied by the board: 


Board and lodging... 2......-... $5.25 
Mlothing ($75 per year)...:... 1.44 
RMIT yond ee .50 
mector\ and. dentist..........'.. 20 
NEC CHe RMR EN Fa i lis vais ia. 10 
Newspapers and magazines.... 16 
ERE pee oe ae ee 9 
Recreation—moving pictures once 
ate SO go - fo ae .05 
Theatre once a month....... Ai 
 OUERCG. UN Scone 70 


The board has had before it the diffi- 
cult task of ‘setting minimum rates of 
wages in the brush industry, one ofthe 
industries in Massachusetts which pays 
the lowest wages to women. The annual 
teport of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion points out that after a study made 
of the wage records of every woman in 
every brush factory in Massachusetts, 
two-thirds of the women were found to 
be earning less than $6 a week, 42 per 
cent less than $5 a week, and 18 per 
cent less than $4 a week. 

The raising of these rates to those 
which might make up the $8.71 a week 
necessary to maintain a girl’s physical 
efficiency is difficult. It was the opin- 
ion of the wage board that the raise 
could not be made with too great sud- 
denness, on account of the danger of 
permanently harming the industry. Con- 
sequently it recommended to the com- 
mission, which has the power to review 
its findings, an hourly rate of 15% 
cents, to go into effect at once, and a 
rate of 18 cents at the end of the year, 
unless the brush manufacturers prove to 
the commission that such an increase is 
impracticable. 
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After a public hearing on the pro- 
posed rates, on June 29, the Minimum 
Wage Commission, in case it sets its 
final stamp of approval upon the rates, 
will proceed to put them in force accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Massachu- 
setts law. 

The second wage board established by 
the commission, the Candy Makers’ 
Wage Board, is still in session. The 
meeting of the board on July 22 was ad- 
dressed by Justice H. B. Higgins, of the 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court of 
Australia. Justice Higgins, who is mak- 
ing a short stay in this country, has 
been for several years on the bench of 
the Australian Arbitration Court, and 
has dealt constantly with interstate dis- 
putes arising over the determinations of 
the Australian state wage boards. 


BABY WEEK 


<5 b OP, 


Robinson in New York 


While the Greater New York Baby 
Week Campaign included much in- 
struction and many events for the 
mothers and babies of the congested 
districts, its biggest aim was to reach 
the great middle class of mothers. It 
is hoped through the publicity work 
to bring about the same attitude 
toward the Board of Health that this 
class now has toward the Board of 
Education. In other words, it is 
hoped to make these mothers feel 
that it is just as natural for them to 
go to milk stations for advice as 
it is to send their children to the pub- 
lic schools. 


Tribune, 
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|AFETY-AT-SEA IN DANGER OF 
CONGRESS 


How tone will Congress delay 
the passage of much needed legislation 
to ensure the safety of life at sea? 

This question looms larger as the 
present session wears on, with members 
growing anxious for adjournment, and 
with a general undercurrent of feeling 
against taking up any bill not included 
in the administration’s program. The 
LaFollette and recently reported Alex- 
ander seamen’s and sea safety bills are 
not among the measures on which Pres- 
ident Wilson demands action before the 
members of the House and Senate go 
home to mend their political fences. 

The LaFollette seamen’s bill which 
passed the Senate on October 23, 1913, 
has been amended after eight long 
months have passed, reported by the 
House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, and is now on the legis- 
lative calendar. There it will stay un- 
less a special rule is reported out to per- 
mit its immediate consideration. 

The bringing out of a special rule to 
get consideration of the seamen’s’ and 
sea safety bills is doubtful. There is a 
fight on in the House against voting on 
prohibition at this session, most of the 
Democratic members wishing this sub- 
ject to go over and not to trouble them 
in the fall elections. 

If a special rule is brought out to 
permit the immediate consideration of 
the seamen’s bill, the bars will have 
been let down and there will be an in- 
sistent demand for a similar rule to 
hasten a vote on the national prohibi- 
tion resolution. Therefore, a _ large 
number of the majority members have 
started a movement to kill the chances 
for getting special rules on any and all 
subjects, Only public demand will 
awaken the members of the House to 
the need of getting a sea safety law on 
the statute books now. 

The sea safety bill which has been 
reported to the House is a radically 
amended form of the LaFollette bill. 
It has both good and bad points. The 
important thing now is to get the bill 
out on the floor where amendments can 
be discussed. 
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Supporters of the LaFollette bill are 
vigorous in their criticism of the House 
committee bill, contending that it was 
drafted by such expert hands that the 
layman cannot readily see how serious- 
ly it lowers the standard of safety. 
Andrew Furuseth, president of the In- 
ternational Seamen’s Union, who is the 
author of several of the important fea- 
tures of the LaFollette bill as it passed 
the Senate, is plain spoken in discussing 
these weaknesses of the House bill, but 
wants to get the measure considered at 
this session so that there will be chance 
for its amendment. Mr. Furuseth’s 
chief objection is that the House bill 
provides for three or more able “life 
boat men” to man each life boat, instead 
of “two able seamen,” which is the labor 
feature of the LaFollette bill. Mr. 
Furuseth’s attitude toward the House 
bill will be reflected in the minority re- 
port on the bill which at the time of 
writing is in the course of preparation 
by Representative James W. Bryan, of 
Washington. 


Mr. Bryan, in an analysis of the bill 
for THE SurRvEY, said: 


“In my minority report I shall recom- 
mend the adoption of La Follette bill, 
Senate 136. The committee bill which is 
offered as a substitute is based very 
largely on the recent London Con- 
vention. It does not pretend to pre- 
scribe safety provisions for foreign ves- 
sels in American ports. This means 
that the bill, if enacted into law, is to 
affect only a small percentage of the 
vessels that carry American passengers 
to and from American ports. In the 
Great Lakes, vessels from Chicago and 
other American ports to Canadian ports 
are not to be in any way affected by the 
bill, as to safety at sea. The supposed 
restrictions placed by the law on ship- 
ping is to affect only American bottoms. 
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“American vessels in trans-ocean traf- 
fic are to have safety provisions for all 
on board, but this does not mean life 
boats for all on board. Seventy-five 
per cent of this safety apparatus is to 
be in boats and the balance in rafts. 
The manning of the boats and the 
specification for their construction are 
subject to provisions that weaken 
the requirements of the LaFollette 
bill on that point as well as on the num- 
ber of boats. 

“Vessels, whose course of travel is 
within twenty miles from shore are to 
have 37%4 per cent life boats, 3714 per 
cent life rafts and no per cent what- 
ever for the remaining 25 per cent of 
passengers. Those vessels, which sail 
within twenty miles from shore, furnish 
by far the greatest number of wrecks 
and the largest toll of disaster. On the 
Great Lakes vessels which sail within 
three miles from the shore are not af- 
fected by the life boat provisions of the 
bill. There are no requirements as to 
such vessels. Beyond three miles on 
the Great Lakes vessels are to carry 20 
per cent life boat protection, 30 per cent 
life raft protection and the remaining 
50 per cent no protection whatever. 

“The manning of these life boats and 
life rafts is to be effected by certified 
life boat men. The experience and 
training required of men before they 
can receive such a certificate is nil, but 
the proposed substitute does require 
that applicants for such certificate by 
the examined in launching and rowing 
life boats, no term of service on the sea 
is required. The bill prescribes that 
three of these certified life boat men 
must be assigned to a life boat with pas- 
senger capacity up to sixty; four are re- 
quired for life boats holding from sixty 
to eighty-five passengers; and so on up 
to seven for boats holding 160 to 210. 

“T do not believe it would be credit- 
able for Congress to pass any such 
measure as this as a response to a de- 
mand for safety at sea.” 


Li . a 


A Pageant 


of the 


Me elting Pot 


--~JTHE FESTIVAL AND PAGEANT of 
Nations conducted during the first week 
in June by the People’s Institute of 
New York city answered two ques- 
tions that had been puzzling those who 
arranged it. 

It showed, first, that foreigners in 

New York are willing to show their 
native songs, dances, costumes—in a 
word, to reveal their national art—to 
Americans. And it showed that Ameri- 
cans, with no folk-lore of their own, 
no traditions, no specific expressions 0: 
mood in music, movement or color, ar¢ 
willing to come and see. 

Every evening for a week groups 0: 
Irish, Bohemian, Croatian, Polish, Ru 
thenian, Jewish and Italian children anc 
grown people occupied the platform a 
Public School 63, lower East Side, with 
snatches from their national art, ar 
ranged and rehearsed for this occasion 
They had made many of their own cos 
tumes and prepared their 9wn programs 
At the end of the week a daylight en 
semble of all these groups, with Dutch 
Germans and Hungarians added, wa 
held out-doors. There was music 
marching and more dancing and grea 
numbers of foreigners and non-foreign 
ers looked on and clapped. 

“But to me the wonderful part of thi 
affair was not the physical demonstra 
tions, not the applause of the specta 
tors,” said Nora Van Leeuwen, whi 
acted for the People’s Institute in plan 
ning the pageant. “It was the big gris 
on the faces of the participants—a gri1 
that appeared the moment they starte 
and that remained when everybody ha 
gone.” 

When Miss Van Leeuwen first tried t 
interest the foreign societies in the pa 
geant she was met with both enthusiasn 
and suspicion—a childlike desire to shov 
their art, but a secret feeling that non 
but their own people would come. 

“What does America care for our na 
tional customs?” she was asked. 

Slowly the immigrant’s confidence wa 
won, however, and the week’s succes 
was made evident by the eagerness o 
the leaders to know when the next pa 
geant was to be. One after anothe 
they prophesied that they would mak 
the second far more beautiful and re 
vealing than the first. 


Common Welfare 


A Pageant 


of the 


Prairies 


A PAGEANT of unusual interest 
was produced on the prairies of North 
Dakota the last week in May. Not 
only were the parts mainly taken by 
students in the University of North Da- 
kota, but the text was written by eigh- 
teen undergraduates in collaboration. 
This Pageant of the Northwest is thus 
perhaps unique in its communal author- 
ship. It was given in connection with 
the annual meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association. 

The idea of the pageant came from 
O. G. Libby, professor of history at the 
university, who furnished historical ma- 
terial. Its successful carrying out was 
due to the enthusiasm and activity of 
the student Sock and Buskin Society, 
and in large measure to Frederick H. 
Koch, professor of dramatic literature 
and oratory and founder of the society. 

Three hundred persons in costume 
took part. The first scene depicted the 
explorer Radisson in the London Guild 
Hall at the formation of the Hudson 
Bay Company. Then came episodes in 
the achievements of La Salle and Ve- 
rendrye, the first white man to follow 
the northern course of the Missouri 
tiver into what is now North Dakota. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition was 
finally presented, concluding with the 
figure of Sakakawea, the bird-woman 
whose leadership brought the expedition 
over the mountains to the sea, and 
whose achievement was “an  embodi- 
ment of the undaunted will and the 


THE SPIRIT OF PROPHECY 


friendliness of the homes of our great 
Northwest.” 

Historical facts were strictly followed. 
Many speeches were in their original 
form. Native Indian music, recorded by 
Harold A. Loring, collector of Indian 
songs and folklore for the United 
States government, was introduced. And 
a group of full blooded Chippewas with 
their costumes, trappings and_ injstru- 
ments were brought from the Turtle 
Mountain reservation to take speaking 
parts in the scene. 


PAUGUK, THE FORERUNNER OF DEATH, HOVERING OVER THE INDIAN COUNCIL 


The pageant was made the occasion 
of the dedication of an open air theater 
on the campus of the university. It 
has been established by the Sock and 
Buskin Society, and the name, Bankside 
Theater was suggested, according to 
Professor Koch, by its location on the 
banks of a stream where in years long 
past the Indians met the English fur 
traders of the Hudson Bay Company, 
and also by “that region of Old London, 
known as Bankside, where stood the 
theater of Shakespeare.” 


PROF, FREDERICK H. KOCH 


‘HE WOMEN’S BIENNIAL: SOCIAL SYMPATHY AND 
PUBLIC POLICIES—BY GRAHAM TAYLOR 


JANE ADDAMS ‘struck the key- 
note for concerted action. at the 
greatest assemblage of organized 
womanhood in America. In so do- 
ing, she registered the change of 
key to which women’s organizations are 
setting their programs of discussion and 
action. It was done on one of those 
rare occasions when history is seen in 
the making, when the present is in the 
act of forecasting the future, when the 
human spirit experiences a transition 
more instinctively than consciously—all 
under the spell of cherished memories 
of a secure past and under the pressure 
of an atmosphere surcharged with 
prophecies and incentives. 


It’ was the twelfth biennial session 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Chicago’s great Auditorium 
never held an assembly more represen- 
tative of America’s best past and bet- 
ter future. There were 1,823 accredited 
delegates and other representatives 
from every state, Alaska, Great Britain 
and Canada, Japan and the West In- 
dies. The 670 organizations added dur- 
ing the past two years represented the 
growth of the federation, within whose 
hospitable fellowship constituent organ- 
izations of every type are welcome, 
from the smaller groups devoted to lit- 
erature, art and music, to the larger 
general clubs and suffrage associations. 


Miss Addams’ reminiscent review of 
the twenty-four years was prophetic, 
without intending to be so, of what act- 
ually occurred at this most transitional 
and greatest of all these biennials. 
Here again were gathered the leaders 
in that “gigantic quest for the essential 
elements of culture’ which character- 
ized the first biennial. 


That quest for culture could now be 
seen in relation to the social sympathy 
which is being translated into public 
policies and political action. Tactful 
and appreciative emphasis was placed 
upon the attempt of the earlier clubs 
“to apprehend and to harmonize our 
common spiritual heritage as enshrined 
in poetry, in history, in science, in art, 
in drama, in music, that it might be- 
come a great apparatus for the evoca- 
tion of cultural life.” 


It must have been with grateful re- 
assurance that the members of those 
elder clubs heard Miss Addams refer to 
her own “short-sightedness” in suppos- 
ing that their quest for the essential ele- 
ments of culture “belonged to the irrev- 
ocable season, of beginnings,” and add 
this attestation: 


“Perhaps nothing less universal than 
those first programs could have made 
the women’s clubs conscious of the ten- 
dencies which mark each age for what 
it is—that summary of its experiences, 
knowledge, and affections found at the 


root of social existence, which is called 
‘the trend of the times.’ ” 


The members of the newer leagues 
for civic progress and political equality 
also profited by her caution and guid- 
ance thus well directed: 


“Tt is always easy for a democracy 
which insists upon writing its own pro- 
grams to shut out imagination, to dis- 
trust sentiment and to make short work 
of the past. It takes something like a 
united faith and a collective energy to 
insist upon their values and to make 
them operative upon public opinion. 

“Tt is easy to treat lightly this period 
of club development, but certainly the 
constant co-ordination of these multi- 
plying specialized studies reacted on the 
life and character of each community 
more deeply and intimately than any- 
thing less fructifying could.” 


The program laid all the old empha- 
sis upon art, music, literature, education 
and library extension, in the general 
sessions and in the specialized confer- 
ences, where the papers, reports and 
discussions were as high-keyed and 
attractive as ever. 

The next stage of development had 
its strong counterparts in the present 
discussions and action. Beginning with 
the introduction of the kindergarten and 
domestic science into the public schools, 
the federation steadily progressed in 
protesting against child labor, the over- 
work of women and many another evil 
of the times. But at no other session 
has such an array of topics and speak- 
ers emphasized the women’s imperative 
insistence upon better industrial and so- 
cial conditions. 

The conferences devoted to their con- 
sideration were noteworthy both for their 
very direct presentation of actual con- 
ditions and the eager response given in 
the discussion and action which follow- 
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ed. Home economics and public health, 
housing and social hygiene, naturally 
led to strong action being taken for the 
promotion of public policies and legis- 
lation based upon the demand of ex- 
isting conditions and the duty to real- 
ize. attainable ideals. These actions” 
ranged from a protest against immod- 
est dress, immoral fiction and “ultra ~ 
modern dances” to the teaching of sex 
hygiene in the schools, demands for fed- 
eral and state laws against the liquor 
traffic and social evil, and the suggestion 
of constructive legislation to improve 
industrial conditions and relations. | 

How alert and alive the constituency | 
is to the demand for better public poli 
cies was shown in the roll call for the 
needs of the states. Here are some of 
the replies: 


Better education, good roads and such” 
conditions that women can stay at 
home, better rural schools, eugenics, 
better paid teachers and better protected 
babies, influx of human element and 
democracy in clubs and community, sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic, reduction 
of illiteracy by compulsory school laws, 
improved civic consciousness, uniform 
marriage and divorce laws, better treat- 
ment of wage workers and a minimum 
wage, factory legislation and _ better 
treatment of the soil of the state. 


Now, as in the past, in many locali-) 
ties, even such live topics as these may 
continue to be only themes for discus- 
sion. Even so they are initiatives. 
They gather the fuel which the fire of 
action will sooner or later set aflame. 
Miss Addams vividly describes the proc- 
ess: 


“Society has a curious trick of sud- 
denly regarding as a living issue, vital 
and unappeasable, some old, outworn 
theme which has been kicked about for 
years as mere controversial material. 
The newly moralized issue, almost as if 
by accident, suddenly takes fire and sets 
whole communities in a blaze, lighting 
up human relations and public duty with 
new meaning, and transforms abstract 
social idealism into violent practical de- 
mands, although still entangled with the 
widest human aspiration.” 

The women’s clubs themselves are the 
best demonstration of this hurrying-up 
of the evolutionary process. When the 
time for action came not only were the 
women’s clubs prepared and ready to 
discuss matters of public policy one 
after another as they came before the 
country, but they developed a capacity 
for corporate action, through parlia- 
mentary procedure and the executive 
ability to bring things to pass, which 
equaled, if it did not exceed, the same 
capacity to organize and manage their 
own households. 

This ability to manage on a large 
scale was tested and attested by this 
Chicago session of the federation. The 
local committee’s foresight and pro- 
vision were said to have met every de- 
mand, and on demand. The ballots 


| 
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were counted and the election of all the 
officers was declared two hours after 


_ the polls closed. The endowment fund 


of $100,000 for 


developing depart- 
mental work was completed by raising 
$20,000 in a little while one afternoon. 

They did it with good comradeship, 
determination and a sense of humor. 
The gift of $100 was announced from 
“the Matrons’ Club,” largely composed 
of women who have had _ their first 
baby. One lady gave a like amount, 


‘Saying, “I have a feeling that my hus- 


- and 


band wants to give $100, and, by absent 
treatment, he is going to give it right 
now. Another lady gave $1 for each 
one of her 76 birthdays. ‘ 
Discipline and good spirit, which of 
course had developed on local fields, 
prepared this vast assemblage for the 
supreme test of their balance between 
self-control and loyalty to public policy, 
which came with the discussions of the 
conference on civics and the declara- 
tion of the federation’s attitude on suf- 
frage. The civics conference was 
marked by the freest, most constructive 
suggestive discussions of such 
questions as these: Civic and Moral 
Training in the Public Schools, The 
New Art of City Making, The Use of 
Public School Buildings as Civic Cen- 
ters, The Conservation of Forests and 


_ Waterways, What Seven Million Wom- 


” 


en Expect of One Million Women. 

It was a trade union glovemaker who 
represented the 7,000,000 wage-working 
women, whose “going out to work,’ 
away from home and often at the ex- 
pense of home, makes possible the new 
independence of all women at home and 
in a newly recognized economic status 
of their own. At this point the pro- 
gram lacked “more than at any other. 
For women of leisure and culture-owe 
it to wage-earning women to see that 
the economic and political equality up 
to which the working women’s indus- 
trial independence led, costs their homes 
and children less than it has. 

The living and working conditions of 
women and children are more and more 
riveting the attention of the women’s 
clubs, but there is still occasion and 
need for them to discuss the question 
which Miss Addams has put up to them: 
“Have the women’s clubs also learned 
to enlarge their definition of culture un- 
til at last it includes the abolition of all 
social injustice?” : 

She smoothed the way on the first 
evening of the session for the rapidly 
accumulating and irrepressibly insistent 
demand for some declaration of the 
federation’s attitude toward suffrage. 
She said: 


“When that wave of civic emotion 
surged into the focus of attention—as it 
is now high through the length and 
breadth of the nation—which had for 
its watchword ‘the City Beautiful,’ it 
was most important that there had long 
been municipal art committees, that pub- 


’ 


lic schools had been supplied with good 
pictures, that trees had been planted in 
barren towns, that club women had been 
instrumental in saving the Palisades on 
the Hudson river, and in establishing a 
national park. It all gave reality and 
background to the movement. 

“When the new social imperative, en- 
titled ‘Know Your City,’ gathered mo- 
mentum and won acceptance far and 
wide, so that under its impulse and sanc- 
tion there is inquiry into the facts and 
tendencies of city life, it was again im- 
portant that women everywhere had 
been taught the value of inspecting milk 
and food, the needlessness of tubercu- 
losis, the necessity for good factory 
conditions, the possibilities of garden 
cities. 

“They found that it was necessary to 
command a public opinion not only in 
the city or state in which the reform 
was needed, but throughout the country, 
so that any organization less widespread 
than the Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
with interests less universal, would have 
availed but little. 


“VOTES FOR WOMEN’’ 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE 
FEDERATION 
“Whereas, the question of political 
equality of men and women is today 
a vital problem under discussion 
throughout the civilized world; there- 
fore be it 
“Resolved, that the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs give the 
cause of political equality its moral 
support by recording its earnest be- 
lief in the principle of political equal- 
ity regardless of sex.” 


“All these efforts to give effective ex- 
pression to new demands, demonstrating 
as they do the dependence of the po- 
litical machine for its driving force up- 
on many varieties of social fuel, make 
clear woman’s need for a larger political 
participation. _ Without the franchise, 
woman is suddenly shut out of the game 
—the game played all over the world by 
statesmen, who at this moment are at- 
tempting to translate the new social 
sympathy into political action.” 

This was said on the first day. On 
the fourth day, Saturday, the irrepres- 
sible issue came to issue. The president 
had publicly given her word that neither 
this proposed resolution nor any other 
coming in an orderly way before the 
house should be in any way suppressed. 
The Illinois delegation had resolved to 
inform the General Federation through 
its secretary that it endorsed political 
equality for men and women. In the 
breathless attention of the crowded house 
the chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions presented the women’s suffrage 
resolution. 

The president’s clear voice rang out, 
as her gavel fell, after the overwhelming 
majority of affirmative votes: “The ayes 
seem to have it—the ayes have it.” Then 
the assembly rose to its feet as by com- 
mon consent. Songs. broke forth, first 
Julia Ward Howe’s “Mine eyes have 


seen the glory of the coming of the 
Lord.” The Illinois delegation chanted 
the state hymn, Illinois. They had occa- 
sion to sing it again when the announce- 
ment was made later that the Illinois 
Supreme Court had just declared tne 
woman’s suffrage act constitutional. 

But when the big majority had gone 
far enough to express their enthusiasm, 
the president summarily cut off excessive 
demonstration, and afterwards dcclared 
it in order to spread upon the minutes 
the protest of the minority against any 
impression that the endorsement of equal 
suffrage was unanimous, which claimed 
that not only those opposed to woman's 
suffrage, but some favoring it, deemed 
endorsement by the federation inexpedi- 
ent. 

At the brilliant banquet given by 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association to 
nearly 1,000 women, including delegates 
and local suffragists, the enthusiasm ex- 
pressed itself in eloquent speech and 
outbursts of song. When a telegram direct 
from Rome, brought the news that the In- 
ternational Council of Women, including 
representatives of twenty nationalities, 
had endorsed equal suffrage, the whole 
assembly instinctively arose and sang 
“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” This capped the climax of the 
spontaneous response to the three-fold 
endorsement of suffrage on this one day 
by the federation, by the State Supreme 
Court and the International Council. 

The final day witnessed a unique 
scene. The great auditorium was 
crowded to its utmost capacity long be- 
fore the closing session began. The 
streets were blocked by many hundreds 
of people disappointed in not gaining 
entrance. | The guest and speaker of 
honor was the daughter of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Margaret 
Wilson. She pleaded with force and 
fervor for making the public school 
building “a common council chamber” 
for the people. 

Then the re-elected president of the 
federation, Mrs. Percy V. Penny- 
backer, was the focus of interest. A 
native of Virginia and from early girl- 
hood a citizen of Texas, this woman 
of slender form and erect carriage, of 
gentle manner and firm will, had for 
eleven days presided over the great as- 
sembly with parliamentary precision, 
with absolute control over every situ- 
ation, yet with equal respect for every 
member’s rights, with opinions of her 
own yet with unbiased fairness. 

As the last symbolical act of the long 
series of great occasions, a jewel casket 
emblematical of the talisman of the fed- 
eration was handed by her to her oldest 
predecessor in the presidency, and again 
to the guest of honor, Miss Wilson, 
who passed it to Ruth Pennybacker, who 
in returning it to her mother declared 
the talisman to be a word gleaming 
from the casket in letters of light— 
“Service.” 
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EDWIN WITTE 


On June 5 the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the Clayton anti- 
trust bill by the one-sided vote of 275 
to 54. Several sections of this bill make 
important changes in trade union law. 
President Gompers, of the American 
Federation of Labor, has hailed Section 
7 as “Labor’s Magna Charta”; and he 
has termed Sections 15 and 23 as 
“Labor’s Bill of Rights.” He said edi- 
torially : 


“Labor’s Magna Charta and the Bill 
of Rights are the most important legis- 
lation since the abolition of slavery.” 


President Gompers claims that since 
the Supreme Court decision in the 
Danbury hatters’ case in 1908, labor 
unions have existed only “at the suffer- 
ance of the Department of Justice.” It 
was to secure relief from this situation 
that the American Federation of Labor 
gave active support to the Democratic 
party in the campaigns of 1908, 1910, 
and 1912. The Democratic platforms 
both of 1908 and 1912 pledged the en- 
actment of legislation to make it clear 
“that labor organizations and_ their 
members should not be regarded as il- 
legal organizations in restraint of trade.” 

In view of these platform pledges, 
organized labor was greatly disappoint- 
ed when there was not a word about 
exemption of labor unions from the 
Sherman act, either in the President’s 
address nor in the tentative adminis- 
tration anti-trust bills presented early 
during the present session of Congress. 
Then the members of Congress began 
to hear from their labor union constitu- 
ents. 

In the consolidated Clayton bill, which 
was favorably reported to the House 
early in May, labor’s demands were met 
half way. This bill included a para- 
graph which said: 


“That nothing contained in the anti- 
trust laws shall be construed to forbid 
the existence and operation . . . of 
labor organizations, or to forbid or re- 
strain members of such asso- 
ciations from carrying out the legitimate 
objects thereof.” 

Organized labor was not satisfied with 
this first paragraph of Section 7. In a 
circular letter addressed to members of 
Congress on May 5, it demanded that 
this paragraph should be changed to 
read that the anti-trust laws shall not 
be construed to apply to labor organi- 
zations. Organized labor threatened to 
carry its fight to the floor of the House, 
and the newspapers reported that the 
President would veto the Clayton bill if 
this amendment were adopted. 

A clash between the administration 
and organized labor, however, was 
averted in the end. It was agreed that 
in lieu of the amendment organized labor 
had insisted upon, there should be added 


As a student at the University of 
Wisconsin and secretary to Con- 
gressman Nelson of that state, 
Mr. Witte has for several years 
specialized in the study of laws 
affecting industrial relations. His 
interpretation of the amendment 
to the Sherman law which passed 
the House of Representatives last 
June 1s therefore of more than 
ordinary significance —Ep. 


to the moot Section 7 the following: 


“Nor shall the organizations 
enumerated, or the individual members 
thereof, be held as illegal combinations 
in restraint of trade under the anti-trust 
laws.” 


This so-called Webb amendment was 
adopted by a unanimous vote. 

During the debate in the House most 
divergent views were expressed as to 
the meaning of this Section 7 as amend- 
ed. Congressman Keating, a member 
of a labor union, said that organized 
labor felt that the Webb amendment was 
more favorable to it than the one it had 
first demanded. Many members on the 
other hand insisted that the Webb 
amendment was needless repetition, and 
that the section as a whole meant no 
more than that trade unions are not 
per se unlawful associations under the 
anti-trust laws. The majority report 
upon the Clayton bill from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary suggests that 
the only effect of this section is to 
render impossible suits for the dissolu- 
tion of labor unions. The President 
told the newspaper correspondents that 
under this section labor unions and 
their members might still be prosecuted 
for boycotting and for acts of violence. 

The intent of the framers of this bill 
seems to have been to provide that labor 
unions and their members shall not be 
prosecuted under the anti-trust laws for 
conduct which is lawful at common law. 
Many believe that this is now the law; 
but some inferior courts have interpreted 
the hatters’ case to mean that any ac- 
tion of organized labor which does in 
fact restrain trade, whether it is lawful 
or unlawful at common law, is rendered 
unlawful by the Sherman act. Section 
7 guards against the danger that this 
extreme view may prevail. 

Most ,of the decisions which organ- 
ized labor considers unjust have been 
based not upon the Sherman act but upon 
the principles of the common law, and 
entirely apart from restraint of trade. 
The trade union boycott, for instance, 
has been held unlawful at common law 
in most jurisdictions. 

It seems to be the view of the leaders 
of organized labor that Section 18 of 
the Clayton bill annuls these decisions 
based upon common law principles; but 
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this is doubtful. This section provides 
that certain conduct, such as quitting 
work, refusing to patronize any party, 
peaceful picketing, and peacefully per- 
suading others to do these acts, shall not 
be considered unlawful by any federal 
court. 

At common law the combining to do 
acts which are otherwise lawful has 
often been held to be an unlawful con- 
spiracy. The acts enumerated in Sec- 
tion 18 are not ordinarily unlawful; but 
the combining to do these acts is unlaw- 
ful when the intent is to injure an em- 
ployer or a non-union workman. The 
majority report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary states expressly that this 
section does not in any manner affect 
the law of conspiracy. 

The first paragraph of Section 18 is 
another labor provision of the Clayton 
bill whose meaning is doubtful. It 
enacts that no injunction shall be 
issued in connection with a labor dis- 
pute unless necessary to prevent ir- 
reparable injury to property or a prop- 
erty right of the complainant. This 
has been interpreted by prominent labor 
leaders as making impossible the issu- 
ance of injunctions to protect the em- 
ployer’s right to do business where no 
injury to tangible property is threatened. 
The difficulty with this interpretation 
is that the right to do business has 
been held by many courts to be property. 

The other so-called labor provisions 
of the Clayton bill are applicable to all 
restraining orders and injunctions is- 
sued by United States courts, regardless 
of whether they do or do not grow out 
of labor disputes. 

Sections 15-17, according to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, merely write 
into statute law the practice now fol- 
lowed by the most progressive judges. 
When restraining orders are issued with- 
out notice, a hearing must be held with- 
in ten days thereafter. No injunction may 
be granted unless the complainant fur- 
nishes a bond of such sum as the court 
may require. Injunctions are required 
to be specific, and may not prohibit con- 
duct merely by reference to the bill of 
complaint. Finally, injunctions are to 
be binding only upon the parties to the 
dispute and those acting in concert with 
them. 

A great change is made in existing 
law by Sections 19-23 of the Clayton 
bill. They provide that when contempt 
of court for violation of an injunction 
is charged the accused may demand a 
jury trial, unless the United States is 
a party to the suit. These sections fur- 
ther provide that all contempts must be 
prosecuted within one year after the 
commission of the act complained of, 
and fix the maximum penalty which may 
be imposed for contempt at a fine of 
$1,000, or imprisonment for six months. 
Contempt proceedings, however, are to 
be no bar to criminal prosecution for 
the same offense. 
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When the Ship Goes Down 


Liability of Vessel Owners for Losses at Sea 


the track and plunges to destruction 

carrying to death or personal in- 

jury its passengers and crew, our 
laws, both state and federal, provide that 
the victims—the injured and the depen- 
dents of the killed—may recover their 
full damages out of the general assets of 
the railroad company. The railroad car- 
rier is an insurer of the traveler’s safety 
and this fact is largely responsible for 
the economic argument in favor of rail- 
road “safety first” campaigns. 

What would now be said of an act of 
Congress providing that the liability of 
the company, if any, should be limited in 
amount to the value of the wrecked 
train as it lay at the bottom of the em- 
bankment, plus the amount of the ticket 
money paid by its passengers? 

Impossible as such a rule seems when 
applied to carriage by land, it states pre- 
cisely the effect of the ship-owner’s lim- 
ited liability laws enacted by Congress 
and constantly applied by our admiralty 
courts. For the frightful loss of life 
and property involved in the wreck of 
the Titanic the liability of the owner, 
under our laws, is limited to $90,000. This 
sum represents the amount of the pend- 
ing freight money for the fatal voyage. 
Under the English law, the owners of the 
Titanic are liable for nearly $3,000,000. 

Victims of this disaster sought to have 
our courts apply the English rule in de- 
termining the amount of the owner’s lia- 
bility and secured a ruling to that effect 
by Judge Holt in the district court; but 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in an opinion handed down May 25th, 
declares that whenever our courts are 
resorted to for a remedy in such cases, 
the limited liability rules established by 
Congress will be applied. Therefore, 
until Congress acts by repealing or 
amending these rules, claimants in our 
courts can recover damages for ship 
accidents only to the extent of the value 
of the wreck and the pending freight. 
This is true even though as in the Titanic 
case the owner is liable, under the laws 
of the country whose flag the ship flies, 
for a much greater amount. 

Briefly stated, our law provides that 
if the owner surrenders the wrecked 
vessel and pays into court the pending 
freight, he is relieved from all further 
liability. -If the vessel is lost, he is ob- 
liged to pay only the pending freight. 

ice money payable to the owner 
for the loss of the ship is not available 
the damage claimant. Therefore, 
> the vessel is Tost or seriously dam- 
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aged there can be no substantial re- 
covery. 

These rules are applied as well to in- 
land river and bay navigation as to the 
Great Lakes, coastwise and foreign 
trade. There is no need for further il- 
lustration of their operation. They are 
simple and subject to almost no excep- 
tion. Their effect is to leave passengers, 
crew and shippers without redress for 
losses by accident unless they have the 
foresight to insure themselves. 

The laws of the United States are not 
peculiar in limiting the owner’s financial 
responsibility. Practically all maritime 


nations have adopted the limited liability 


HE loss of the Titanic arous- 
ed public interest in the general 
subject of safety at sea. The recent 
decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court that the liability of 
the owners of the Titanic for dam- 
ages to the victims of that disaster 
ts limited to the sum of $90,000, 
whereas their liability under the 
English laws is in the neighbor- 
hood of $3,000,000, has directed at- 
tention to the present state of our 
limited liability laws in admiralty. 


W FEN Senator Smith was pre- 

paring his report on the Ti- 
tanic disaster he obtained the ser- 
vices of the Legislative Drafting 
Bureau of Columbia University to 
assist him in the formulation of bills 
to carry out the recommendations 
of his report respecting the con- 
struction, equipment and operation 
of vessels. Subsequently, at the re- 
quest of individuals whose interest 
in the matter grew out of personal 
bereavement due to the Titanic dis- 
aster, the Drafting Bureau under- 
took a study of the nature and ex- 
tent of the ship-owner’s habihty to 
damages for such losses. The pur- 
pose of this study was to appreciate 
the effect in operation of our laws, 
to present some of the possibilities 
of amending them, and to suggest 
the problems involved in the draft- 
ing of amendments. Though ob- 
viously demanded by simple justice 
to passengers and crew. nothing 
has been done to bring about such 
amendments. 


N all the thousands of biils in- 
troduced in Congress since the 
Titanic disaster none provides for 
placing on ship-owners a substan- 
tial liability to answer in damages 
for losses occurring by accident at 
sea, —Enpiror. 


principle. It is a principle of public 
policy. The early Roman and common 
law knew no such limitation. It was de- 
veloped in the Middle Ages and had be- 
come the settled law of continental Eu- 
rope even before its incorporation in the 
Napoleonic Code of 1808. It was incor- 
porated from an earlier statute into the 
English Merchant Shipping Act of 1854. 
It was adopted in this country in 1851 
by an act of Congress obviously based on 
the English statute, and it has been per- 
fected as an instrument for the protection 
of the ship-owners by subsequent amend- 
ment and judicial interpretation. 

Though the principle of limited liability 
is now universally accepted, there are 
important differences in the nature of the 
limitation and its amount. Our laws are 
substantially in accord with those of 
France and Germany in permitting the 
owner to abandon the vessel and thereby 
escape all further financial responsibility. 
Great Britain, though limiting the own- 
er’s liability, early developed the rule 
that the limit should be the value of the 
vessel before the accident. 

The importance of this rule may be 
appreciated when it is applied to a case 
like the Titanic. The value after the ac- 
cident was nil; the value before the acci- 
dent in the neighborhood of $10,000,000. 
In 1682, England adopted a rule more 
definite, more easily applied and at the 
same time, more favorable to the owner, 
viz—that the liability should be limited 
to a fixed sum per registered ton of the 
vessel. Under this rule the owner is 
liable for £8 or £15 per ton of the ves- 
sel’s tonnage according to whether claims 
are for loss of property, or for loss of 
life, or both. 

Though our act of Congress was mod- 
eled on the English laws, its language 
was sufficiently different to justify our 
admirably courts in interpreting it as 
limiting the owner’s liability to the value 
of the vessel after the accident rather 
than immediately before. The result is 
that under our law, the fate of the ves- 
sel practically determines whether claim- 
ants recover any substantial damages. 
Under the English law the owner’s lia- 
bility is not defeated or even affected 
by the fact that the ship itself is no 
longer available for the satisfaction of 
damages. 

If a great ship-owning country like 
England finds it wise policy to impose 
such substantial liability for losses at 
sea, it is difficult to understand why the 
United States, furnishing passengers and 
cargo rather than ships, should provide 
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such comparatively inadequate financial 
responsibility to secure redress to shippers 
and the traveling public. The late Sen- 
ator Rayner in addressing the Senate on 
the occasion of the presentation of the 
Titamic report, said: 


“No matter how many suits are 
brought in the state court, no matter 
how many suits may be brought in the 
federal courts, the owners of that ship, 
no matter how able they may be finan- 
cially to answer in damages, can go into 
the federal courts, sue out an injunction, 
have a trustee appointed, bring the ship 
if it exists—of course, in this case the 
ship is gone—bring pending freight into 
court, and escape all liability whatever 
for injury to passengers, for injury to 
goods, or for any cause whatever. 

“That is the statute that is now upon 
the statute books of the United States. 
Tt ought to be repealed or modified. 
There is no reason on earth why it 
should continue. When it was passed it 
was thought to afford an invitation to 
ship-owners to take to the sea and risk 
the hazardous character of the adventure, 
but I apprehend there is no more dan- 
ger on the sea now than there is on land; 
and if these statutes are not repealed 
there certainly ought to be some modifi- 
cation of them.” 


Old Laws—New Conditions 


We are at present scrutinizing an- 
cient rules of law and testing them from 
the point of view of their effect in opera- 
tion as securing justice to the individual. 
Does this limited liability principle oper- 
ate to secure substantial justice? Are 
modern conditions the same as those un- 
der which it was first developed? At 
that time shipping was generally carried 
on by merchants or independent owners. 
A single ship frequently represented an 
owner’s entire business investment and 
limited liability was an encouragement 
to venture in the hazardous business of 
navigation. 

Much of our modern shipping is car- 
ried on by extensive corporations, such 
as the North German Lloyd, Hamburg- 
American and the International Mercan- 
tile Marine. These companies frequently 
invest heavily in a single ship, but that 
ship seldom represents a very large part 
of their entire capital. The loss of a 
ship like the Titanic is, of course, a mat- 
ter of serious concern, but it does not 
involve the extreme hardships to which 
the loss of his single vessel subjected the 
owner in earlier times. 

Moreover, the hazards of navigation 
have been greatly reduced through gov- 
ernmental activity in improving harbors, 
removing obstructions, marking chan- 
nels, placing signals, making accurate 
charts, patrolling ice-fields and destroy- 
ing derelicts. Wooden sailing vessels 
have been replaced by modern steam- 
ships. Voyages which took months have 
been reduced to days. General use of 
wireless telegraph, submarine signals, 
prescribed lanes, and the increase of 
speed, bring steamships into closer com- 


munication and give to the ship-owner 
a control over his vessel which in so far 
as the prevention of accidents goes, is 
equivalent to that exercised by the oper- 
ating department of a railroad over its 
moving trains. It can no longer be said 
that the control of the ship-owner ceases 
when the vessel passes beyond the hori- 
zon. 

These circumstances suggest for seri- 
ous consideration the desirability of re- 
pealing the special privilege enjoyed by 
water carriers as compared with carriers 
on land. If repeal be unwise or impos- 
sible, it is at least possible and seems 
desirable, to modify these laws as now 
applied in the United States so that irre- 
spective of the value of the vessel after 
the accident, there may be some sub- 
stantial fund to which claimants may 
have recourse. 

The adoption by Congress of the Eng- 
lish rule has been advocated by the Lim- 
ited Liability Committee of the Mari- 
time Law Association of the United 
States. The committee declares the 
change essential to work justice to the 
owner as well as to the passenger. Their 
report says: 


“A fixed rate per ton furnishes the 
nearest practicable approach to equality 
of responsibility among all vessels in 
performing similar services and for dam- 
age claims incurred in performing them.” 


This recommendation has not been 
urged upon Congress and there are no 
bills pending to carry it into effect. 

Conflict of varying rules resulting 
from the fact that vessels enter terri- 
torial waters and become subject to the 
jurisdiction of several different nations, 
suggests the desirability of adopting by 
international agreement a uniform rule 
governing the nature and amount of the 
owner’s financial responsibility, just as 
the London, Conference recently pre- 
pared such an agreement as to rules 
governing the construction, equipment 
and operation of vessels in the interest 
of increasing safety at sea. 


The International Agreement 


The problem has already received con- 
sideration at several diplomatic confer- 
ences and a tentative draft of an inter- 
national convention which substantially 
adopts the English rule has been pre- 
pared. It was expected that another in- 
ternational conference dealing with this 
subject would be held in Brussels in 
September, 1913, and an appropriation 
was made by Congress to pay the ex- 
penses of delegates representing the 
United States. Congressman Montague, 
of Richmond, Va., Edwin W. Smith, 
Esq., of Pittsburg, Pa., and Judge Ward, 
of the Circuit Court for the New York 
District, were named as delegates from 
this country. The conference was post- 
poned, however, and has not yet been 
held. 

Prior to the conference an effort ought 


to be made to develop a public opinion 


respecting the questions of policy involv- 
ed in reaching an international agree- 
ment. The interests not only of the ship- 


owner and the cargo but of the travel-— 
ing public as well, should be represented. — 


Agreements involve compromises. If the 


United States, Great Britain, France and 


Germany along with the other maritime 
nations are to reach an agreement as 
to the rule which should in future be 
applied in cases like the Titanic, it is 
obvious that the position of the United 
States must be either to help France 
and Germany to compromise England 
down to the lower limit provided by 
these continental countries or to help 
England to compromise Germany and 
France up to the higher limit provided 
by the English law. 


Policy of the U. S. 


If our delegates are to exercise any — 


influence upon the terms of an interna- 
tional agreement, they must fix upon a 


policy which the United States as a na- — 


tion deems just and desirable from the 
point of view of owners, shippers, and 
passengers. Who is to determine what 


the policy of this country should be? 
Are our delegates to assume that exist-* 


ing acts of Congress represent our policy 


on this important subject, or is the State — 
Department to determine the matter and — 


instruct our delegates irrespective of 
existing acts of Congress? 

Of course, there will be ample oppor- 
tunity for full discussion of the terms 
of any agreement when it is submitted 


to the Senate for confirmation; but an — 


intelligent discussion of the subject by 
Congress and the general public, prior 
to the formulation of such an agreement 
seems desirable. 

We have no federal legislation fixing 
the liability of the ship-owner for in- 
jury to or the death of a member of 
his crew. Under the rules applied by 
our admiralty courts the right of the 
seaman or his dependents to recover for 
his injury is extremely limited. The in- 
jured seaman is entitled to “maintenance 
and care, at least during the continuance 
of the voyage.” After the termination 
of the voyage the disabled seaman or his 
dependent family can recover nothing 
for loss of earning power or support 
except in cases of actual negligence on 
the part of the owner, for the owner is 
not liable for the negligence of the mas- 
ter or crew. 

Even in cases of the owner’s actual 
negligence, the claim of the seaman or 
his dependents is subject to the limitation 
of liability laws which permit the owner 
to abandon the ship to the claimants and 
thereby escape personal liability. This 
means in cases of wreck that even where 
there is a right to recover, there is no 
substantial recovery. In the Titanic 
case, for example, any judgment recoy- 
ered by the crew or their dependents, 
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shares with other claimants the $90,000 
to which, under the United States law, 
the owner’s liability is limited. 

_ Compare this with the laws of Eng- 
land, France and Germany. In these 
‘countries seamen and their dependents 


‘pensation laws. The injured seaman or 
his dependent receives compensation, ir- 
‘respective of the circumstances under 
‘which the injury occurred and also with- 
lout regard to the limitation of liability 
enjoyed by the ship-owner as to other 
claims. 

Several bills providing a system of 
workmen’s compensation for employes 
engaged in interstate transportation by 
land, have been introduced in Congress; 
‘but none of these has provided for com- 
pensation for employes engaged in in- 
terstate or foreign transportation by 
water. Transportation by water is spe- 
cifically referred to in but a few of our 
state compensation acts and it is not yet 
settled how far this industry is within 
the scope of these acts, particularly as 
to injuries occurring outside of the state. 


Federal Compensation 


The attorney general of the state of 
Washington has ruled that the compen- 
sation act of that state does not apply 
to vessels plying on navigable waters 
having an outlet to other states even 
though such vessels be engaged solely in 
intrastate commerce. Whether or not 
the state acts apply, there can be no 
doubt that a uniform federal rule is as 
desirable in the case of employes en- 
gaged in interstate transportation by 
water as in the case of employes en- 
gaged in interstate transportation by 
land. 

It is difficult to obtain any statistics 
of accidents to seamen, but it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge~that injuries 
to this class of labor are of frequent oc- 
currence. In 1906, according to the 
report of thé Census Bureau, there were 
37,321 vessels of five tons or more oper- 
ating under the United States laws. 
These vessels employed 140,929 persons, 
with an aggregate payroll of $71,636,521. 
The figures for the last census are not 
as yet available. 

Judge Alexander for the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine recently in- 
troduced a bill extending the jurisdic- 
tion of the interstate commerce commis- 


sion to water carriers engaged in foreign 


and interstate commerce including our 
coastwise, Great Lakes and inland river 
trade. This legislation if enacted will 
probably be a stepping-stone toward the 
application to all transportation under 
federal control of regulatory legislation 
affecting any part of such transportation 
unless clearly inapplicable. Irrespective 
of such a development, however, there 
is immediate need for Federal legisla- 
tion extending the existing Federal em- 
ployer’s liability acts (or if they be 
passed, the interstate railroad workmen’s 


> 


‘are provided for in the workmen’s com-’ 


- the act. 


compensation acts), to employers en- 
gaged in interstate and foreign com- 
merce by water. 

. Ii Congress passes a workmen’s com- 
pensation act covering seamen, the prob- 
lem of ship-owner’s liability so far as 
members of the crew are concerned will 
be entirely and satisfactorily solved. 
Under the English workmen’s compen- 
sation act the ship-owner is liable to the 
full extent of his resources for the lim- 
ited sums provided in the schedule of 
compensation. Such an act in this coun- 
try-would dispose of all-questions as to 
the nature, extent and amount of the 
ship-owner’s liability. Instead of being 
limited to the amount provided by the 
forfeiture of a stated sum per registered 
ton or derived from the sale of the 
wreck and the collection of pending 
freight, the seaman or his dependents 
would. be entitled to recover from the 
general assets of the owner the compen- 


_Sation which the act provided for his 


case. 


Accident Insurance 


. This would result in making the own- 
er’s liability for injuries to his seamen 
a matter for insurance and would prob- 
ably result, as it has done in the case 
of other employes, in forcing the owner 
to keep his seamen insured for the full 
amount of the compensation provided by 
This is the fairest, most eco- 
nomical, and in the long run, most satis- 
factory method of dealing with the own- 
er’s responsibility for injuries to his 
seamen. 

Sick and disabled seamen are provid- 
ed with care and treatment by the United 
States Marine Hospital for which Con- 
gress appropriates nearly $1,000,000 an- 
nually. Formerly, ship-owners were re- 
quired to contribute to the support of 
the hospital and were permitted to de- 
duct the amount of the contribution from 
the seamen’s wages. Later a tonnage 
tax was levied for its support; but now 
it is maintained solely by government 
appropriation, This institution is excel- 
lent as far as it goes and may well 
form a precedent for the establishment 
of government hospitals for sick and in- 
jured in other lines of industry; but it 
takes no account of loss of earning 
power or of support to which injury 
and death subject seamen and their de- 
pendents. 

The freedom from personal or un- 
limited responsibility for his own and his 
agents’ negligence enjoyed by the ship- 
owner under our laws is not confined 
to his position as a carrier of passengers 
and an employer of seamen. The com- 
mon law exemptions from liability, such 
as an act of God or a public enemy, 
have been so expanded by our acts of 
Congress and particularly by the Harter 
act, that the owner is now under little or 
no liability for cargo losses. Not only 
is his liability for such losses limited in 
amount, but in the ordinary case he is en- 
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tirely exempted from any responsibility 
for the loss. 

These exemption laws and their de- 
velopment form one of the most inter- 
esting and important chapters in our 
admiralty law. A brief quotation from 
the hearings of the Senate commerce 
committee on Senator Nelson’s bill to 
amend the Harter act indicates the pres- 
ent state of these laws: 


“The effect of the Harter act has been 
constantly burdensome to American ship- 
pers ever since its enactment. The full 
force of its provisions has been made 
conclusive by court decisions. In prac- 
tically all cases of damage or loss, what- 
ever the actual facts may be, it is al- 
most impossible to show that the ship- 
owners have not used due diligence to 
make the vessel seaworthy and properly 
manned, equipped and supplied; and it 
is almost always possible for the ship- 
owners to allege, for the purpose of es- 
caping liability, that the accident was due 
to faults or errors in navigation or in 
the management of the vessel.” 


Before the same committee, Howard S. 
Harrington, a New York admiralty 
lawyer, said: 


“TI should like to say a word from the 
standpoint of a practicing lawyer to 
whom an American cargo owner comes 
whose cargo has been shipped on the ves- 
sel and the vessel has gone on _ the 
strand, and she, with her cargo, is a 
total loss in many instances, as a result 
of gross negligen¢ce—and he asks what 
recovery he has. Under the existing 
state of law, with the Harter act in 
force, we have to advise him that he has 
practically no recovery whatever.” 


Readjustment of Liability Laws 


Like the limited liability laws these 
exemptions from liability laws apply to 
all claims for damages made in our 
courts whether the vessel be American 
or foreign and whatever the nationality 
of its owners. 

The readjustment of our laws respect- 
ing the owner’s liability for cargo losses 
may safely be left to the shippers. But 
the readjustment of laws fixing the own- 
er’s responsibility for injuries to passen- 
gers and members of the crew calls for 
intelligent public discussion and _ or- 
ganized public opinion. 

The legislative changes suggested by 
the conditions described may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. An amendment to our limited lia- 
bility laws similar to the English rule, 
increasing the owner’s liability so that 
where the owner is liable, the persons to 
whom he is liable may have recourse to 
some substantial fund, irrespective of 
the condition or value of the vessel after 
the accident. 

2. The enactment by Congress of a 
law authorizing the district courts in 
admiralty to entertain actions to recover 
damages for death, so that our admiralty 
courts may not in future be dependent 
as they are now on the existence of such 
laws in the state or country to which 
the ship belongs in order to give re- 

[Continued on page 381.) 
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AN ANTI-WAR POSTER 
“The workmen of Budapest,’ reads the caption, “will on Sunday afternoon 
hold a parade and demonstration in the Tattersaal against the horrors of war. 
Every working-man must protest against this wholesale murder.” The poster is 
that of the Socialist-Democratic party of Hungary. 


A Cartoonist of Social Unrest 


CC OT incipient socialistic art, 
but the expression of a 


great material and spiri- 

tual misery,” character- 
izes the work of Michael Biro, which 
was recently the subject of an ex- 
tensive exhibit at Budapest. So we are 
told by Daniel Varnai, writing in 
Das Plakat. With © cartooning  find- 
ing its way into the frames of civic 
and child welfare exhibits in this country 
and with the Masses and Harper’s 
Weekly bringing out radical drawings 
of a type very different from those of 
the old humorous and political papers, 
there is especial interest to American 
readers in the work of this Hungarian 
artist, who has mirrored the proletarian 


movement so faithfully we are told that 
“among many of the oppressed a sympa- 
thetic renown and extraordinary weight 
have attached to his name.” 

The cartoons are reproduced from 
Das Plakat, where Daniel Varnai tells 
of his first impressions of Biro: 


“T have a vivid recollection of a hot 
July afternoon when one saw on the 
streets of Budapest those posters of 
his which lashed with grim irony ex- 
tortionate landlords, food adulterers and 
other poisoners. 

“With his drawing board against two 
chairs, and expressing his ideas with 
simple water-colors, the painter met the 
fermenting and blazing passions of the 
people, as storm clouds through whose 
collision lightning and mighty thunder 


quiver through the air. From his post 
ers the torrent of his spirit dischargec 
like glowing lava on the lounging, dis. 
sipated proletarian crowds. All the 
city’s misery—men who had been ruinec 
by the usurers, emaciated women anc 
wan, sick children, filed through the 
streets, and at their head marched Biro’ 
posters, leading them to battle agains 
all the parasites who enriched them 
selves at their expense. They wert 
given close attention by the passing 
crowds, and he who had been in doub 
and uncertainty now felt that the vei 
was raised—he knew whom he had t 
thank for his dreary, sordid existence 
and what caused it. Michael Biro wa: 
an artist who felt with them. Theit 
souls were one, and through the force 
of his art, full of a mighty courage he 
spoke to them.” 


Biro brings to his work a technique 
larger than that of the ordinary illus: 
trator. He is a skilled draughtsman, < 
sculptor, a close student of his models 
His reviewer is enthusiastic in telling 
how “at the very moment the thought 
flashes across his’mind he realizes i 
on the drawing block.” 


“In the exhibition of his work one 
was distinctly aware of these effects 
which he attained with the most variec 
subjects. Simply, clearly, without wordi- 
ness, he disposed of everything ir 
Hungarian society that he considerec 
pernicious, stupid, crooked and awk- 
ward. One cannot ensample a single 
piece of his work, for each one contains 
something with which he attacks the 
ruling classes. In such cases he does 
not reveal his soul, but gives his biting 
irony free play. 

“He arouses no hatred, but compels 
laughter; delivers no sermons, but i: 
able to speak wittily; he writes no bom- 
bastic editorials, but poignant epigrams 
and just for that he deserves the great- 
est praise. He does not bring forwarc 
with a flourish the baseness and coarse 
maneuvers of the militant clergy—smil- 
ingly he tears off their disguise and with 
his pin pricks wounds all religious pre- 
tenders. 

“Here is a subject, finely drawn in 
small compass—Mourning at Hungary’s 
Bier. One would suppose the medium 
gloomy, the symbolism stern. Not at 
all—Biro works with other tools. Jest- 
ingly he assumes the attitude of a pro- 
vincial photographer taking a group 
picture. About the bier he places cant- 
ing Jesuits, soldiers and judges, whose 
tyranny we have often enough felt in 
our struggle for life in Hungary. This 
trick of presenting the thing is so grotes- 
que and so characteristic that one would 
be almost inclined to say it was his best, 
were not all the other pictures done 
with equal skill.” 

It has been said that political cari- 
cature as an effective agent in molding 
public opinion is essentially a product 
of modern conditions; a successful poli- 
tical cartoon presupposes a certain de- 
gree of intelligence in an awakening 
nation. It would be wasted on feudal 
vassals; it has its best growth in an 
atmosphere of unrest, in a democracy. 


Social Unrest 


vious to an election, etc. 
for these limitations. 


Varnai employs Biro as text in a 
further question: whether or not we 
have a socialistic art cropping out in 
this period of unrest. Jules Coulin, 
author of The Socialistic Point of View 
of the French Painters, uses with full 
conviction the term “socialistic art.” 
Neither in Biro’s work, free of blatant 
obtrusiveness, nor in the characteristic 
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THE PUBLIC REVENUE 
Who swallows it up? The army, clergy, 
school teachers, and aged and infirm work- 
perc are personified in a dwindling 
Scale. 


FETTERING MANHOOD SUFFRAGE 

A cartoon against a bill requiring common laborers to be 
thirty years of age before receiving the franchise, unless they 
have attained six school grades before the age of twenty-four; 
barring laborers not continuously employed for two years pre- 
The inscriptions on the bonds stand 


work of German and French cartoon- 
ists, nor in the heavy but often cutting 
productions of the Russians, does Varnai 
find ground for the term. A _ cer- 
tain sympathy with social unrest, with 
Socialism, he finds: 


“In the work of all these artists the 
humorous strokes of pen, pencil, crayon 
and engraver’s point, were as if by 
magic transformed into whips that, 
now with saucy humor, now with gloomy 
symbolism, now with open candor, lash- 
ed all the perversion and evil which 
have arisen in the controlling factors 
of bourgeois society, the church and 
aristocracy.” 

But their attacks against what to him 
is a decayed bourgeois society, Varnai 
does not believe constitute a socialistic 


art. 


“Tt has since become ever more evi- 
dent to me that the embryo of social art 
is hardly yet discoverable. The exist- 
ing art which is connected with the 
proletarian movement is simply the re- 
flection of the need, strife and numerical 
development of labor; it neither serves 
the socialist morale, nor socialist seience, 
and cannot even give expression to the 
vaguest contour of a socialistic state, 
or that of a communistic group. It is 
unable to do this because—although a 
weak reflection of a collectivistic out- 
put is noticeable in today’s industrial 
production—the socialistic morale is not 
as yet powerful enough to pass over 
without great changes from today’s 
order to the collectivistic. 

“Only when the proletarian movement 


ALCOHOL 


The inscription on this cartoon reads: 
“Alcohol is poison. 
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AND THE WORKING MAN 
It kills, brutalizes and causes 
misery.” 


and all its battles shall have gained a 
final victory will a development of so- 
cialistic art begin.” 


Yet he concedes a sort of soul com- 
munion with the proletarian movement, 
and of Biro himself he says: 


“His feelings, his passions, are those 
of the masses, the pulpit which he as- 
cends rises out of the midst of the 
masses, he stands there not as a guest 
but as an integral part, not as a for- 
eigner, but rooted firmly in the popu- 
lace. What he produces is not merely 
a vogue, but permanent truth. If he 
would he could not do otherwise.” 


CITIZENS !” 


“WORKMEN ! 

So sounds the challenge under this suf- 

frage poster which depicts the arm of the 

workman rising from mill and mine before 
the hall of parliament. 


i - 


N a western bound train two 
men sat discussing a building 
project,,in tones calculated to 
drown. the roar of the train. 

They were from Indiana, as those on 
nearby seats soon discovered from the 
localities mentioned. 

“No, we've given it up,’ said one man. 
“We can’t build the way we wanted to 
because a crazy little woman down in 
the southern part of the state has gone 
and played the mischief by ‘getting a 
tenement law that upsets everything.” 

It was the lady in front of them who 
told me about it. 


The smoke of battle had hardly clear- 
ed away after the Legislature adjourned 
when an Indianapolis paper came out 
with an article under big black head- 
lines: 


MRS. BACON’S LAW 
STOPS FLAT BUILDING 


The article took my. breath for the 
moment—just as I had begun to breathe 
again. I knew the law wouldn’t stop 
flat building. We had to expect the 
same fuss and worry that a tenement 
law has always created in every state, 
until builders get used to it and begin 
to see its value. 

The next news from Indianapolis 
was that a suit had been brought to 
test the constitutionality of the law. The 
test was made in the case of a handsome 
flat building which failed to conform to 
the law in some slight particular. Of 
course, the enemies of the law selected 
a case that would make it seem the most 
absurd, in order to render it unpopular. 
But we expected that, too. We knew 
that the main point upon which the pub- 
lic had to be educated was not the neces- 
sity of improving the wretched condi- 
tions of the poor, but the reasons for 
including the better class of flats and 
apartment houses in the law. People must 
be made to realize that dark rooms and 
bad plumbing are as deadly in a fash- 
ionable apartment as in a squalid tene- 
ment and that fire is no respecter of 
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» “Beauty 


“It is asked why there are not more 
here insisting upon this bill,’’ said Sen- 
ator Halleck. 

‘*Those who need the bill most can- 
not come. They are sick and weak, 
poor and ignorant. They do not know 
how to protect themselves, and cannot 
afford to come.’’ 


for Ashes” 


Defeat and the Fight Renewea 
Albion Fellows Bacon 


mansions.. They must realize, too, that, 
as the tide of fashion ebbs, Rich Man’s 
Row often becomes in time Poverty 
Flats.. But they hadn’t learned-this yet. 

While I was wondering who was te 
defend the suit besides the city of In 
dianapolis, I received a brief letter from 
Senator Cox, stating that he had joined 
inthe defense, as if it were a matter 
of course. It was characteristic of him 
to do it in that way. From that time he 
has carried a big part of the burden 
of the housing movement in Indiana 
with all its work and responsibilities. 

The case dragged for some time, but 
the outcome may be speedily and joy- 
fully stated—our side won. 

Now matters settled down to the en- 
forcement of the law in the two cities 
to which its application had been lim- 
ited by the amendment of its enemies. 
In Indianapolis it was enforced by the 
building inspector, but as Evansville had 
not even created such an office, enforce- 
ment devolved upon the Board of 
Health. Our board, though fully in 
sympathy, found in a very short time 
that both: funds and force were inade- 
quate for this purpose. In a city of 70,- 
000 there was work enough to keep a 
whole force of inspectors busy, and I 
felt sure that we would get at least 
one. But it was no simple matter to 
create the office. 

It would take too long to relate how 
I visited each member of the council 
on the subject; how, with Joseph Igle- 
heart, president of the Civic Improve- 
ment Association, I went to the council 
meeting, and with him presented the 
need of a building inspector; how the 
council asked us to prepare an ordi- 
nance, and how it was finally passed. 
We went to every meeting until I left 
town for the summer, and then Mr. 
Igleheart kept on alone until the ordi- 
nance was passed and the office created. 
Later in the year, a splendid man, S. 
A. Brentano, was appointed to the office 
and has done valuable work. 

I realized keenly, while engaged in 
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this effort, how much easier it is to do 
civic work with home as a center and 
a base. How good it was to be at home 
again, to resume my accustomed iden- 
tity, to which I felt almost a stranger; 
to be again a person, no longer merely 
a disembodied, homeless Plea! I was 
avid of all those usual, homely things 
that all people do, and so eager to get 
back into the same “rut” again that I 
welcomed even the commonest tasks. It 
was good to get out of doors, after con- 
‘finement in hotel and state house, to 
feel the fresh air and the sun, to run 
about the lawn and find where tie hya- 
cinths and jonquils were coming up, in 
their same old places. Good, even to 
clean house and preserve strawberries. 


Doffing the Coat of Mail 


When May came, and I could sit in 

diaphanous gowns and light slippers on 
the Jawn by the great wigelia bush that 

was a fountain of rosy sprays, I could 
at last shake off that hateful feeling 
of a coat of mail. One must have the 
“doublet and hose in one’s disposition” 
to endure it long. Never had feminine 
frills seemed so satisfying to me. I 
found a pleasure even in teas. My feel- 
ing was much like Robinson Crusoe’s, I 
imagine, on his return to civilization. 

Then came June with a bevy of girls 
in a house party for our own daughters, 
both home from school. June, and the 
world was young with the young life 
that filled the house with music and light 
and laughter. There was the flash of 
shimmering gowns and the glow of 
bright young faces. The mornings 
sparkled and the evenings dreamed, and 
the world was sweet with roses. 

Midsummer came. We went away 
from the blazing streets to the fresh 
coolness of the lakes for a long rest. 

I cannot remember what happened in 
the fall, except that I spoke once to 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
The rest of-the fall, and much of the 
whole year that followed, has been blot- 
ted out of my memory by the sudden 
shock of a great bereavement that over- 
whelmed our home. 

I do not know how to go on with 
my story. -It seems as if it ought to 
stop here, as our life stopped for so 
many long months. Again and again I 
have come to this place, faltered, and 
laid down my pen. It was a time that 
can neither be dwelt upon nor passed 
over. There is much of it, too, that 
belongs to this story. But—no, I-cannot 
bring myself to write more than to say 
that our bereavement was the sudden 
death of our eldest daughter. 

The winter was long and hard and 
dreary. The world was old now. It 

was old and gray. Constant illness in 
our family kept me close with anxious 
nursing. But the winter wore away and 
the spring dragged through. I began to 
feel a craving for work, employment, 
something to force my mind to new 


, 


channels. Though still too weak to do 
much, I went back to the Working Girls’ 
Association, of which I was yet presi- 
dent, and began also to visit the poor 
again. 

I mention these things because this is 
a story of work, and I wish that every- 
one upon whom sorrow has fallen could 
realize the healing power of some un- 
selfish interest that is exacting enough 
to absorb all one’s attention. Well for 
those who have such interests before 
sorrow comes, for they are difficult to 
acquire afterward. The man of busi- 
ness, the woman who makes a living, 
are forced to meet the world, and they 
find relief in work. But women of the 
idle class, who are shut up alone by 
corroding conventionalities, have no es- 
cape from themselves,—not even in 
travel. 

If work is in itself helpful, how much 
more so is the spending of one’s en- 
ergies in a way that will help others. 
But most of all is there tonic and balm 
in the personal giving of cheer and com- 
fort to those who, under repeated afflic- 
tions, have lost more than we have our- 
selves. x : 


A Visit from Jacob Riis ; 


One of the few things I remember 
in that year is a visit from Jacob A. Riis. 
I had been planning for two years that 
our state should have the privilege of 
hearing him; now others had taken up 
the plan and he was to be with us early 
in the winter. His tour began in the 
northern part of the state, and wherever 
he went people met him with enthusiasm. 

He was to visit our city last. Our 
friends attended to the details of pre- 
paring for his lecture, and he was here 
in our home for a brief, bright space 
that our family can never forget. 

“Here,” we say, “is where he sat, on 
this side of the fire, when he set the chil- 
dren on his knee, and told them stories 
of his boyhood in Denmark, and legends 
of their heroes.” We knew there were 
none of them braver than he, and that 
the little decoration of knighthood he 
wore, given by the hand of the Danish 
king, symbolized also what was heartily 
accorded him by the loyal love of the 
American people 

But we knew more—we were “receiv- 
ing a prophet,’ and his presence was a 
benediction. 

Later in the year, I do not remember 
the month, there came a challenge to all 
my powers. Certain men in Indianapolis 
and Evansville were beginning to find out 
that the restrictions of our tenement law 
hampered them, and a number of them 
prepared a bill purporting to correct the 
“mistakes” of our law but really, instead, 
taking all the virtue out of it. 

There was no Indiana Housing Asso- 
ciation then, but Mr. Cox did the work 
of president, boards and committees. 
He always knew just what needed to be 
done, and he said, “Don’t be uneasy.” 


Of course, we were bound to see that 
if any bill were introduced, it should 
really be an improvement upon the old 
law by making it broader and stronger. 
This meant that the authors of the pro- 
posed bill should have demonstrated to 
them just what the effect of every 
change would be. There was no one 
in the United States who could do that 
with such authority and conclusiveness 
as could Lawrence Veiller. As secretary 
of the National Housing Association, he 
heard our call and came out twice to 
help us, all the way from New York, 
spending many days in’slavish labor for 
which Indiana owes him her profound 
appreciation. 


. Noses and Eyes as Witnesses 


While he was in Indianapolis he made 
a tour of the slums of that city. We took 
with us some prominent citizens and 
a number of reporters, and I had the 
satisfaction of having the greatest hous- 
ing expert in this country, one of the 
foremost in the world, verify my state- 
ments as to just how bad those slums 
were. But noses and eyes also gave 
conclusive verification, and some of 
those who went that day are the bul- 
warks of our present housing movement. 

All this time Mr. Cox had been quiet- 
ly busy, and the Civic Commission of 
the Commercial Club had been made 
aware of our impending danger. With 
magnificent response they decreed a 
banquet in Mr. Veiller’s honor and mine, 
at which should be gathered representa- 
tive men, among them the friends of 
housing reform (who had grown to a 
goodly company) and also the framers 
of the proposed dangerous bill, so that 
we might cement our purposes with 
patés and coffee and friendly discussion. 

The banquet was an entire success, in 
all the ways we desired. Sitting at the 
head of the tables with Mr. Veil- 
ler, between President Miller and 
Dr. Wynne, chairman of the commis- 
sion, I looked down the long double 
line of men with a feeling of gratitude 
for our strong support and for the dis- 
tinguished honor, The strength of our 
support was even more apparent in the 
speeches that followed. 

The next day we got down to business 
at a luncheon of some of the Commer- 
cial Club men, ‘including Mr. Cox, Mr. 
Grout, and Mr. Winterrowd, then build- 
ing inspector of the city, who is one of 
our main props. Architects and build- 
ers were present at our extended ses- 
sion, when we mowed, reaped, shocked, 
threshed, sifted, ground, baked, mas- 
ticated and digested every grain of the 
proposed bill. Mr. Veiller presided. 
Afterward, he gathered up the views of 
the company and took them back to New 
York, to reduce the chaos to order. Only 
he can tell of the time and toil it in- 
volved; only those who have taken a 
hand in such work can appreciate the 
tale of it. 
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Our story begins again with his sec- 
ond trip to Indianapolis, when he sat 
once more in the Claypool, with Mr. 
Cox and me, and took us through all his 
processes, till the words danced on the 
page and all ran together. Then Mr. 
Cox called in the others who were in- 
terested in any changes that might be 
made, and we sat again for morning, 
afternoon and night sessions, until 
everybody understood everything and all 
were agreed. 

There I sat, in discussion with those 
men, architects, builders, real estate 
men, lawyers, doctors, bankers, charity 
workers; with us was the housing ex- 
pert who had spent years of his life 
writing, enforcing, and testing out tene- 
ment laws. Yet angry landlords ring up 
my ‘phone, and demand to know why J 
decreed such and such regulations, echo- 
ing the woman who exclaimed vehem- 
ently, “Vat does she mean by sich fool- 
ishness? She’d better make another law, 
yet.” 

It was great to see the masterful way 
in which Mr. Veiller met all questions, 
drawing swift diagrams to show what 
would happen if given dimensions were 
changed to certain others, etc. Finally, 
no one could ask any more questions. 
and we all shook hands and promised 
to work together for the bill we had 
agreed upon, and Mr. Veiller returned 
to New York. 

One of the things that makes this 
meeting memorable is that here we be- 
came acquainted with Wilson B. Parker, 
of Indianapolis, who represented the 
state Association of Architects in this 
matter. He has ever since been a val- 
uable supporter of housing reform, and 
has been of aid in many trying hours. 


Another Effort for a State Law 


Now, of course, I should have to go 
back to the Legislature. There was noth- 
ing else to do. How I dreaded a sec- 
ond term, fearing that it would give me 
the savor of a professional lobbyist or 
a “crank.” But here was the oppor- 
tunty to try again for a state law, and 
that was what I had started out to win, 
what I could never be satisfied without. 
Moreover, the architects who were join- 
ing forces for the bill, expected me to 
go back to remedy the shortcomings of 
the law of 1909 caused by hasty amend- 
ments that injured several sections. 

Before the Legislature opened, taking 
my poster exhibit, I went up again to 
Indianapolis to help Mr. Cox rally our 
forces and to see that all was ready. I 
stayed over to see the installation of 
the new speaker of the House, Albert 
J. Venneman, from our city. He had 
been one of our men’s friendly visitors, 
and I knew better than the others what 
justice every cause would have, and re- 
joiced for his interest in the poor— 
those thousands of constituents in our 
state whom our legislators so often for- 
get that they represent. 


Many of our old friends were back in 
the Legislature, and my reception was 
so cordial that it took away my dread 
of going back. Mr. McGinnis was there 
with his beautiful wife, and he agreed 
to look after our bill again in the House. 
Dr. Foor was there, stronger and more 
interested than ever, and he was again 
chairman of the health committee, to 
which our bill would go without doubt. 
Mrs. Foor would be again on the floor 
in the same capacities as before: 

Senator Cox’s term had expired, but 
he was there every moment he could 
spare, and, though Mrs. Cox had less 
occasion to come, she was present when- 
ever possible to cheer me on. I never 


saw them together without a whimsical 
wish that I could have just such a wife, 
to be so interested in my work and to 
help in the special way that women can! 

Two other friends, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 


EDGAR DURRE 


Senator from Evansville, who had 
charge of the tenement bill in 
the Senate in 1911. 


liam L,. Taylor, had apartments at the 
Claypool. It was his record as attorney 
general of Indiana a short time before 
that gave me the greatest pride in quot- 
ing his opinions on housing reform. As 
for Mrs. Taylor, and all that her friend- 
ship has meant to me, it needs some other 
words than prose to tell. At the hotel 
where many friends of the last session 
were at home, we gathered all our forces, 
made our plans and our war maps, and 
prepared for the struggle before us. 

I was impatient to have our bill in- 
troduced before a rush of bills began; 
but some of the parties to the bill began 
to haggle over little points, and we were 
delayed until well into the session. As 
a result, I received word from Dr. Foor 
that our friends feared it was too late 
to get the bill through, and thought best 
not to report it out of the committee 


and run the risk of having it defeated. 
Counting over our friends and forces, 


I felt confident that we could win. I 


took the next train to Indianapolis, Call- 
ing our old and new adherents together, 
Mr. Cox and I arranged for a commit- 


tee hearing. Mr. Parker was there and ~ 
spoke strongly for the state Association — 
of Architects; Dr. C. S. Woods, repre- — 


senting the local Board of Health, Mr. 


Grout, representing the needs of the — 


charities, and many others, were there. 

But we might have spared our array 
of forces. “There’s no need to present 
any arguments,” said one of the com- 
mittee. “We have gone over the bill 


and understand it and are in favor of 


it. All I want to know is whether Mrs. 
Bacon is satisfied with the bill—if it 
will do what she wants for the poor.” 

That was certainly a great mark of 
confidence, but a still greater one was 
to follow. 


The bill was reported out at once, and, — 


to save the time we had wasted in de- 


lays, the leaders of the House, both ma- | 


jority and minority, finding a strong ma- 


jority for the bill, put it through its sec- — 


ond and third readings, under suspension 
of the rules. It was all over in five 
minutes, before I realized what 
were doing. It fairly took my breath! 
The papers said it was a “monument” 
to my efforts. I didn’t know then what 
the monument would be used for, or 
what inscription would be written on it 
by. the Senate. For the Senate was yet 
to try out. 


The Bill in the Senate 


Now we found Senator Cox’s knowl- 
edge of men and of legislative methods 
invaluable. Moreover, his clean strong 
record gave him great influence with 
men of all parties. 

We had chosen Senator Edgar Durre, 
from Evansville, to take charge of the 
bill in the Senate. Although his party 
was now in the minority, and our strong- 
est enemies were on the majority side, 
we felt that Senator Durre, with his ex- 
ceptional ability, was a match for any 
dozen ordinary men. Besides, from his 
previous experience, he understood the 
subject better than the others could. 

There was little appearance of opposi- 
tion at first, but the bill showed an omin- 
ous tendency to stick in the mill between 
the two Houses. Finally Mrs. Foor and 
I read a perfect proof, and my own 
hands put it into the hands of the lieu- 
tenant-governor, in the presence of the 
clerk. Promptly and smoothly it went 
through two readings, and then stuck 
fast. 

I had been warned, on our entrance to 
the Senate, that we should not be al- 
lowed to pass a state law, but every 
poll showed a good majority in our 
favor. The men from my own district 
were “solid” for the bill, and helped 
strongly. Our friends in the House came 
in and helped, and Senator Durre threw 
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all his strength and energy into the fight. 
Mr. Cox took almost the same part as if 
still a member. Besides this, I inter- 
viewed every one of the men myself. 
We kept constant note of friends or 
foes or “doubtfuls’ on our legislative 
directories, comparing notes as we made 
progress. And from day to day a ma- 
jority showed in our favor. 

But we did not dream to what lengths 
the opposition would go. Stronger and 
more determined, the same vicious lobby 
was there again. It was made up of many 
elements, and exhibited a welding of 
powerful interests, both inside and out 
of the Legislature. 

There were men who made trips from 
their home towns to fight the bill with 
various weapons. Sonte sent their law- 
yers or agents. There were wealthy men 
in the lobby who owned rows and blocks 
of rotting tenements. Some of them 
Were prominent in the church and re- 
spected in society in their own towns, 
and the people there were surprised later 
to learn of their tenements and their op- 
position to our bill. There were others 
whose infamies were as reeking as their 
hovels, whose names are odorous, not 
only in their own city, but through all 
the border, for intrigues and frauds and 
deeds of violence. 

“The Powers of Darkness” I have 
called this element, but the powers were 
all allied,—brilliant brain, giant strength, 
and cunning hand, all worked together 
in the dark to carry out purely selfish 
ends, with no thought of the interest of 
the state. 

And here were the friends of the state 
arrayed more strongly than ever, the 
state Board of Health, the state Board 
of Charities and Correction, local chari- 
ties of the whole state, the press of the 
state,—all calling with one voice for the 
law, with the state Association of Archi- 
tects, and many leaders of public 
thought besides standing for its need 
and its fairness. And the only argu- 
ments urged against the bill were those 
of the expense and inconvenience it 
caused the landlord or the builder! 
Yet we were asking only for decencies 
and necessities of safety and sanitation. 

As in 1909, some of the members of 
the Legislature openly avowed their 
tenements. Others denied having any, 
and we wondered at their opposition. 
But when I visited their home towns 


later, I had the Court House records- 


investigated to see what property they 
or their relatives owned; and when I 
went out with the charity workers of 
the place, I stumbled accidentally into 
some of their tenements,—the worst in 
the town! 

It must not be supposed that I en- 
countered these men, personally, in any 
unpleasant way. ‘True, there was one 
Shadow ever at my heels as before, but 
I was always accorded personal courtesy 
and respect. I was thankful for the 
ethics of the Legislature that prevented 
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personalities, and was careful to be as 
fair and considerate in turn. Naturally, 
my name was never mentioned and “the 
author of the bill’ meant Senator 
Durre. 

Once, however, with significant em- 
phasis, one of the opposition declared 
that “it was not fair that one will should 
dominate the Legislature.” In a flash 
Senator Durre leaped to his feet. “My 
will is nof dominating this Legislature,” 
he declared. 

The lobby would have been surprised 
to know how much of their doings came 
to us unsought. What was promised in 
saloons, what was plotted in cafés or 
even in private apartments, came 
straight to us from a myriad sources. 
The walls had both ears and eyes, and 
more “little birds” chirped information 
than ever broke woodland silence. But 
it all served only to make us aware how 
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powerful were our enemies, and to warn 
us of the lengths to which they were 
willing to go. 

It was a disappointment to me that 
the labor unions were too absorbed in a 
child labor bill to give any attention to 
the housing bill. I had secured, through 
a friend, a resolution from the National 
Alliance of Labor, endorsing housing re- 
form, and hoped that the working men 
would realize that this law was meant 
to improve their own living conditions. 
But they did not seem to grasp the idea 
very generally then, and many of them 
do not now. 

It is worthy of record here that twice 
during that session I was given the 
very unusual privilege of opening the 
Senate with prayer. This, in itself, is 
enough to show that the evidences of 
confidence of the last session were again 
renewed. 

There is no need to dwell upon the de- 


“was a bad winter. 


tails of that session. Trip after trip I 
made, home and back again, waiting for 
the bill to come to its third reading. It 
Snow storms delayed 
the trains, and I was sick half the time 
from exposure in icy sleepers and from 
going to and from the State House in 
sleet or rain. But even when I got up 
out of bed to go, in response to tele- 
grams, the family only cheered me 
on and helped me to start. They 
knew how much it meant. I remember 
my mother’s disgust at the “stupid” men 
who couldn’t see the need of a state law. 
Even the maid was glad to contribute 
her very important part, and the chil- 
dren cheerfully volunteered, “We'll pray 
for the bill every night.” There was 
one, too, who was ready to pray, pay 
and fight. Why shouldn’t a woman 
dare, with such backing? 


If we could only have fought! But 
we worked, watched and waited, waited 
in an unending nightmare of difficulties 
and delays. The end of the session was 
at hand, and our bill had not yet been 
allowed to come to its third reading. 
Four times it had been made a special 
order, and four times the rules had been 
set aside, and the order broken, on the 
plea of the precedence of party measures 
still unfinished. And still a poll showed 
a good majority in favor of the bill. 

“Tm tired of this guerilla warfare, 
this being struck in the back by some- 
one hiding in the dark,” thundered 
Senator Durre. “I dare you to come 
out and fight in the open, and let the 
bill go to a vote now.” 

The last day came, and our friends 
in the Senate rallied for a last charge. 
Senator Durre fasted that day. He 
made me think of a lion who was being 
made ready for human flesh, as he paced 
the aisles with his jaw squarely set, and 
red lightning in his eye. 

The panic rush of the last business 
swept over the Senate all day. At the 
end of the day we got a hearing. 

“Every cause and every interest has 
had its hearing in this Senate,’ de- 
clared Senator Tilden, “but the cause of 
the poor has been pushed off until the 
last hour.” 

“Tt is asked why there are not more 
here insisting upon this bill,” said Sen- 
ator Halleck. “Those who need the bill 
most cannot come. They are sick and 
weak, poor and ignorant. They do not 
know how to protect themselves, and 
cannot afford to come.” 

Senator Carleton, our other home 
senator, pleaded eloquently for the chil- 
dren in our cities. There seemed at last 
to be hope of getting a vote, but time 
came for adjournment, and we had to 
wait till the evening session. 

It was the last night now, and 
the lion was loose and swept the 
whole jungle before him. Those who 
heard Senator Durre’s ringing, sting- 
ing speech still remember it. Men 
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said that not in years had _ such 
oratory been heard in that Legislature. 

Can I ever forget that scene! The 
Senate Chamber was packed with those 
who were anxious about the final fate 
of different measures. My friends 
pressed to the rail. I saw Mrs. Cox and 
the children, Mr. and Mrs. Taylor, and 
many others, for the Architects’ Asso- 
ciation had adjourned its session to come 
over and help us. The House finished 
its business and adjourned, and many of 
these men came in to help in our fight. 
Everything was confusion; men were 
tired and excited, and the rules were re- 
laxed. The opposing lobby boldly walk- 
ed the Senate floor, and our men called 
me inside the rail upon the floor also 
with Mr. Cox and the others. 

After Senator Durre’s speech there 
was a sharp skirmish of discussion, and 
the bill went to a vote. How anxiously 
we counted over our men! Two of 
them were sick and absent. A few, 
thinking the fight was hopeless, had 
gone. There were some members who 
had dodged every vote on our bill, and 
they had slipped out into the corridor. 

One man refused to vote at all, be- 
cause, he said, “he’d never seen a tene- 
ment, and wouldn’t know one if he saw 
one, and he wasn’t going to vote about 
something that he knew nothing about.” 

The voting went on. Mr. Cox, with 
his brows bent, was keeping tally. I 
couldn’t. Thud, asa clods on my 
coffin fell every ‘ But “aye,” aye,” 
—I knew, by the “ight on the faces of 
those around me, that we had won. Mr. 
Cox showed me the tally—26 to 16. 
(There were 50 members, and we had 
to have 26.) There was applause and 
cheers, that the gavel could not quiet. 
Before it died away we had sent a mes- 
sage to the engrossing room to have the 
bill ready for the governor’s signature 
by midnight. 

“But why don’t they announce the 
vote?’ we asked each other. My 
friends, the senators, who had worked 
and helped, and all the others crowded 
around with congratulations. “It seems 
too good to be true,’ I said. “I’m 
afraid to accept congratulations until 
the vote is announced.” 


The Final Vote 


The opposing lobby had gathered in a 
knot by the desk. We waited an hour 
amidst the confusion of the last night 
while members were packing up their 
belongings to leave. Finally, there was 
an uproar. A man had been found, by 
searching the cloak rooms, who was will- 
ing to change his vote. The majority 
was changed to 25, with 17 opposing, 
and the bill was lost! Lost! 

In our dismay we tried vainly to get 
another vote for our side. Then we 
asked to see the roll, for some one told 
us there had been another change. 

It was gone! 

There was a murmur of anger and 


disapproval from the audience. Hands 
beckoned from the rear. Suggestions 
were called to us in excited voices. Too 
late! No appeal would have been heard 
while the opposition had such power. 
The vote had been promptly announc- 
ed, and the Senate adjourned. 

Now there was a different scene. 
With words and looks of sympathy, 
my friends crowded about. Among them 
were reporters from the papers that had 
given such strong support. “It shan’t 
happen again. We won’t let it,’ they 
said. 

There was nothing to do but to be 
game, nothing to say but “thank you,” 
and “goodbye.” The Coxes took me 
back to the hotel, with a sympathy that 
spared me words. It was my first de- 
feat, and I had not dreamed how bitter 
it could taste. But when dear Mrs. Cox 
put her motherly arms about me in a 
close embrace I felt a sudden release 
from the grip of a hurt too deep for 
tears. 


Defeated but not Discouraged 


It was one o’clock when I crept into 
bed, faint and numb and chilled. But 
I could not sleep, for every time I shut 
my eyes I saw those faces I had watched 
so long and anxiously. I can see them 
now, some with a determined scowl, two 
with a leering smile of triumph, one 
face aflame, and the others—for weeks 
I saw them in the dark. 

I could see the packed room, and 
over and over again a shuddering seized 
me at the thought of the public ordeal. 
For the first time, I wondered if any 
one were called upon to make that ex- 
treme sacrifice of one’s inmost self. 

At last, weariness overcame me and 
I slept a few hours: Early, in the gray 
of the morning, I left the capital in a 
drizzling rain, having snatched a bite of 
breakfast at the station lunch counter. 

Seated on the train I opened the morn- 
ing paper and actually laughed to see 
the tragic account of our fight. “Sen- 
ator triumphs over frail little woman,” 
was the headline... There was a de- 
tailed account of the whole thing, giv- 
ing the vote of the senators, and a dra- 
matic story of the disappearance of the 
roll. But there had not been any 
“elisten of tears” in my eyes. I want 
that understood. I smiled again as I 
thought of the ultimate effect of this 
defeat upon the housing movement 
throughout the state. Sympathy was 
strong for us, as the paper showed, 
and I felt that this defeat would give 
just the touch of sympathy and interest 
the cause needed. 

Our women’s clubs, too, I felt sure, 
would resent it as the press had done. 
And the state Board of Health would 
go on with the work, I had reason to 
believe. And after all we had still our 
law of 1909 for two ‘cities. Already my 
light Irish heart was coming to the top. 
Ah-h! “Beneath the bludgeonings of 
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fate, my head is bloody but unbowed,” I 
repeated to myself with relish, and a 
grim smile. But something better than 
stoicism had been in my mind all the 
while. It was the thought of the “char- 
iots and horsemen of fire” on all the 
heights round about me. I was as sure 
of them as ever. 

Before the train pulled out of Indian- 
apolis I had formulated another plan 
of campaign for 1913, that I felt sure 
must win. 

The miles clicked away. The cab 
rushed me home. The family was at 
the door—four little arms were around 
my neck, and the last of that deepest 
hurt was gone. 


There isn’t much that one’s friends 
can say after a defeat. 

“But it will come, in the Lord’s own 
time, when He is ready,” some said. — 

“No, His time is when we are ready,” 
I_ told them, perhaps a little impa- 
tiently. 

‘Just as I had surmised, the press of 
the state took up the cause. None were 
more gallant than our own home papers, 
and I say it with a deep feeling of grati- 
tude. Interviewers came from maga- 
zines, too, scenting a “story,’ though, 
as we had been defeated, I felt there 
was nothing to tell. They wanted to 
know about the campaign of 1909, but 
that was all over and done with. I was 
interested in the articles that followed, 
for they all helped the cause tremend- 
ously, but they always seemed to me like 
accounts of some other woman, and I 
read them with an odd, impersonal feel- 
ing, wondering what she was like. But 
the stories agreed on two particulars. 
She was “frail”, and she was “persist- 
ent!” 


Women’s Clubs to the Rescue 


And now another, force came forward 
with support—an army with banners, 
the ‘state Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and at the head of it, Grace Julian 
Clarke. We call her that in Indiana, 
with pride and loving emphasis. Daugh- 
ter of George W. Julian, the statesman, 
scholar and orator, she belongs on the 
pedestal which our state accords her. 
Lecturer and writer, if she were a book, 
it would be a classic. This divinity met 
me several times in the gloomy cor- 
ridors of the State House and poured 
ichor into my heart on the days when 
Saturn warred against the fiery Mars 
and the two blazing suns of my horo- 
scope. Now she came with more than 
ichor. The women of the federation 
were incensed at my defeat. The whole 
federation was to know all about it, the 
leaders had decided, and to resent it 
properly. It was planned that I should 
speak before them at district conven- 
tions and other meetings throughout the 
state. 

So, then, there was another line to 
add to the inscription upon the “monu- 
ment” of my triumph in the House. The 


with a heavy 


‘**Beauty for Ashes’”’ 


Senate had written upon it “Here lies 
the tenement bill, slain, 1911.” Under 
this the women of the federation were 
to write, “Awaiting the resurrection.” 

It was June when I went to Lake 
Winona to speak to the women’s clubs 


at a summer session, and there the fed- 


eration opened its arms to me arid took 
me in. The instant I set foot inside 
their circle I realized something unusual 
in the atmosphere. It was the “federa- 
tion spirit’—a reality, not a name—the 
spirit of unselfish love and interest in 
each other, and it radiated and kindled 
all about me. I could never tell them 
all their cordial welcome meant to me, 
but I felt like one who. had been strug- 
gling up a steep mountain path, battling 
snow-storm, and who 
came, cold and weary, to a place where 
there was warmth, food, shelter and 
friends. 


“Federation”’ 


True, I had warm friends and helpers 
here and there all over the state; but 
our forces were scattered, some too far 
to help. Here was a united body, per- 
fectly organized. “Federation”’—there 
is strength in the very name. 

I had never had time to be a club 


woman, and this first close view was 


— 


a revelation. Where were the club 
women I had read about, whose pro- 
grams skipped from appliqué to Xingu? 

Here were practical women, telling 
what their clubs had done that year in 
the way of study and civic work. Here 
were farmer’s wives, women of wealth, 
women who worked for a living; col- 
lege women, and women who had come 
into the clubs for the very purpose of 
getting educational advantages that 
they had been denied. Each one could 
teach the others out of her own ex- 
perience, and their range was deep and 
wide. 

Sitting near the front, at the first ses- 
sion, I turned to a quiet little woman 
beside me, asking, “Tell me who all 
these women are, and what they have 
done.” She began with pride to tell of 
all those who were prominent in the 
National Federation. There was Grace 
Julian Clarke, president of the Indiana 
federation. The lady presiding, Mrs. 
Edwin Knapp, was one of the leading 
spirits in our federation. There was 
Mrs. Melville Johnson, a member of the 
Art Committee of the National Federa- 
tion; Mrs. Kinsey, one of our pioneer 
club women. 

But who was this, just come to the 
platform? A bright, eager little woman 
whose voice rang clear and strong and 
whose presence radiated energy? Every 
one roused. It seemed as if suddenly 
more windows had been let into the 
room, and a fresh western breeze were 
blowing through. “That is Mrs. Olaf 
Guldlin,” I was told. At that time she 
was chairman of the Home Economics 
Committee of the National Federation, 


and was known all over the United 
States for the important work she had 
done in putting home economics into 
schools as well as clubs. 

Well, truly, I thought, Indiana has 
a good share in the national work. We 
are something more than a political pivot 
and a center of population. 

As one by one of the different clubs 
contributed their part to the discussion, 
it seemed to me as if chord after chord 
had been struck upon a great harp, 
whose strings were all attuned. It was 
a clear, high strain of noble harmonies. 

And then I spoke, and twanged a 
harsh, deep chord that gave a new note 
they had never heard before. Although 
the federation had studied social and in- 
dustrial conditions, as allied to child 
labor and the work of women, and had 
gone conscientiously into these move- 
ments, they had not yet turned their gaze 
upon the hovels and tenements where 
so many of these working women and 
children live. 


Carrying the Message 


I told them “A Tale of the Tene- 
ments,” a true and simple story of life 
in the slums of our Indiana towns, and 
made it just as bare and sordid and 
miserable as I found it, in plain speech, 
for there was no need for eloquence. 
They could see, those clear-eyed women, 
that not education, not culture, not music 
or art, not even Home Economics, could 
ever penetrate to those darkened places, 
where cleanliness was difficult, and sani- 
tation impossible, where decency was 
often barred, and life too often bestial. 

They grasped at once the lesson in 
“race solidarity,” the danger to their 
own children in the schools, the neu- 
tralizing of the best endeavors of their 
clubs in civic work by the demoralizing 
influence of those classes to whom their 
culture could never “filter down.” They 
had gone to great lengths and ample 
breadths of endeavor; now they were 
ready to go to the depths, in their mas- 
sive effort for humanity. 

I had noticed that the home and the 
child were the two great themes about 
which most of their thought centered. 
The contrast of their homes and their 
children with the unsanctified “homes” 
of the slums and the children of the poor 
was more than their mother hearts could 
bear, and they sat for a moment hushed 
when I closed. I remember then with 
what quiet dignity Mrs. Knapp arose, 
and with skillful touch swept the harp 
so that it seemed as if one great chord— 
now with its lowest note vibrating— 
shook the room, as the women rose and 
pledged support to the housing move- 
ment. 

Yet another experience was waiting 
for me among those hills that demands 
its place in this story. 

The State Bar Association was in 
session at Winona at the same time, and 
my good friends in that association 


planned that I should address their con- 
vention on the housing law. Of course, 
nothing could have been more oppor- 
tune, and I was happy to do it, for I 
felt it would mean much to the cause. 
But to think of making an extemporane- 
ous address to such a body, and on law! 

It gave me confidence to be escorted 
to the platform and introduced by my 
dear friend, Judge Timothy E. Howard, 
who is one of our ex-judges of the Su- 
preme Court and revered throughout 
the state. But I must confess that as 
I stood upon the platform and looked 
down into the grave and expectant faces 
of our supreme judges, ex-attorney gen- 
erals and others of our brilliant and 
distinguished members of the state bar, 
for a moment my breath deserted me, 
and only the presence of my friend and 
his confidence in my ability gave me 
courage to proceed. 

During the summer and early fall I 
spoke to a number of the federated 
clubs. The leaders of the federation 
opened the way for me to bring the 
matter of housing reform to all the 
women of the state, and plans were 
made, also, for special lectures, along 
the line of my travel, in churches, to 
charities circles, etc. 


Club Achievements 

In October the federation convened 
for its annual session in Indianapolis 
and I had a chance to see it in its full 
glory. If I had needed any proof that 
the club women of the romancers was 
either a myth, or long ago extinct, I 
should have had it in the reports that 
showed what each club had done through 
the year. I sat and listened with deep 
interest as the thirteen districts gave 
their statements, and these are some of 
the things they reported: 

a “swat-the-fly” campaign 

red cross stamp sales 

social centers established 

rest rooms opened for working girls 

school gardens 

fight for pure water supply 

clean-up days 


special course of home economics 
lectures 

establishment of parent-teachers’ 
clubs 


home gardens 

One district reported a civic depart- 
ment which had a municipal committee 
appointed to serve three months and at- 
tend meetings of the council. The same 
department had also an ordinance com- 
mittee whose duty it was to formulate 
and push the passage of needed ordin- 
ances. The committee had been looking 
after public sanitation, the beautifying 
of the river bank, and the care of the 
city garbage. 

After these reports came others tell- 
ing of the progress of child-labor work, 
which had engrossed the federation that 
year. Then a committee on forestry 
and waterways reported. 

[Continued on page 382.) 


Commemorating the 150th 


Anniversary of the 


Founding of the City 


O readers of THE Survey, the 
significance of the Pageant and 
Masque of St. Louis is that a 
group of citizens tried a daring 
experiment and succeeded. Citizens first 
and artists secondarily, they are not the 
type to stage “Big Shows” just for the 
show’s sake. They tried to arouse a city 
of 800,000 people to a sense of its sol- 
idarity, to a sense of the possibility of 
infinite achievement by a community un- 
der the spell of a unifying idealism. 

And they succeeded. They proved that 
though democracy may never have been 
tried, it is not an academic abstraction 
but a workable hypothesis, and they 
proved it through the age-long appeal to 
Art. 

I am not going to explain that the 
stage was eight hundred or more feet 
long and two hundred wide. I shall omit 
the number of board feet in the sound- 
ing-screen and the acreage of the dress- 
ing-tents. These things will all be print- 
ed in the official book which the St. 
Louis Pageant Drama Association will 
issue. And beyond the statement that 
the pageant was written and produced by 
Thomas Wood Stevens, with the music 
written by E. R. Kroeger and Noel Poep- 
ping, that the book of the masque was 
written by Percy MacKaye, the music by 
Frederick Converse and the masque pro- 
duced by Joseph Lindon Smith, I shall 
not say anything of the dramatic or 
musical side of the great production. 

The pageant was a fairly accurate re- 
production of certain incidents of the 
history of St. Louis. The masque was 
a symbolic interpretation of that history 


*The request for this article for THe 
SuRVEY was an additional task transferred 
to the writer on very short notice, and in 
consequence apologies are offered for the 
rather unconnected style of narrative. The 
more poetical parts, which are obviously not 
the writer’s, are taken bodily from some of 
the local papers, notably from Reedy’s 
Mirror—C. R 
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closing with the city’s aspiration for the 
future. 

Last summer, a handful of people 
decided that the city was ripe for a new 
expression of its pride in past achieve- 
ments and its hope for a solution of its 
present problem. Strong in the faith 
that if people play together, they will 
work together, and in the knowledge 
that a beautiful expression of an ideal 
increases many-fold the power of that 
ideal, they determined to put to the 
touch their faith in the city’s inherent 
capacity for united action. 

The mayor of the city gave enthu- 
siastic assent to the plans of the com- 
mittee which waited on him, and the 
first meeting of the organizations called 
upon to participate was held in his office 
in the city hall. A call had been sent 
to every business, political, social, ar- 
tistic, national, and religious organiza- 
tion in the city, explaining the purpose 
cf the meeting and asking the appoint- 
ment of delegates. The response was 
so unexpectedly large as to give assur- 
ance of the democracy of the undertak- 
ing from the very first. 


The organization of committees was 
taken in hand at once. Among them, of 
course, the committees on finance, on 
production, organization and publicity, 
were the most important. On _ these 
committees and the others later appoint- 
ed were persons, not only of every na- 
tionality, profession, trade, religion and 
social status, but from every ward and 
precinct of the city. With the idea of 
democracy continually in mind the ex- 
ecutive organization took especial care 
that no section of the city, no group of 
people should be omitted from the ad- 
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ministrative committees, from the cast or 
from the financial campaign. In a de- 
mocracy one pays for what one gets, 
and knows when one pays. 

The productions committee was or- 
ganized into sub-committees on book, 
music, cast, costumes, properties, danc- 
ing, lighting and wiring, stage manage- 
ment, stage setting, and auditorium. In 
every committee, care was exercised 
that everyone who had some talent to 
offer should have an opportunity to give 
of his best for the city. The chorus of 
750 voices was gathered from German 
singing societies, church choirs, public 
and parochial schools; and any indivi- 
dual who applied, even though belonging 
to none of these, had his or her voice 
tested by the chorus director and was as- 
signed to a place in the big chorus. 

Cast cards were placed in every public 
library, in downtown department stores, 
at all the organization headquarters in 
public and parochial schools, in universi- 
ties, in improvement associations and so- 
cial clubs. These cards asked for the 
applicant’s name, address, age, sex, 
height, weight, and whether or not, he 
or she, could ride a horse, swim, dance, 
sing or paddle a canoe. The cast was 
selected entirely on the basis of the an- 
swers to these questions, not in the least 
on social standing. 

In the case of horsemen, social stand- 
ing was even less considered, since they 
were chosen chiefly by the color and 
height and weight of their horses. As 
a result of this kind of selection, the 
Butcher Town Rough Riders secured the 
coveted honor of impersonating the “war 
demons.” 

To secure persons for the principal 
speaking parts, the cast committee in- 
serted a request in the daily papers that 
men over six feet in height, having pow- 
erful voices, should meet at the City 
Club library on a certain afternoon. 
From those who appeared, the chief 
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actors for the men’s parts were chosen. 
_ There were in all nearly 7,500 actors 
in the Pageant and Masque. All were 
amateurs, and all animated by two sen- 
timents. One was, of course, having 
a good time; the second, and the one 
which kept them to their work in re- 
hearsals and the trying performances 
for motion pictures with a patience be- 
yond anyone’s expectation, was the 
desire to “do something for the city.” 
The cast evidenced a loyalty and a help- 
fulness that turned into a pleasure the 
weary work of costuming 7,500 persons 
behind the scenes. 


Outside the huge tents where they | 


changed their costumes and on either 
side of the broad lagoon which separ- 
ated the men’s tents from the women’s, 
are double rows of trees. Under the 
shade of these were the gathering-places 
of the different units, arranged in the 
order of their stage appearance. This 
shady place was called the “green room,” 
and one of the sights never to be for- 
gotten was the mingling of characters 
and costumes. Mound-builders, Spanish 
soldiers, priests, war demons, wild na- 
ture forces, fairies, elves and bishops, 
all went up and down, talking to each 
other in every language of the civilized 
world and making the acquaintance of 
peoples and types they had not known 
were in their city. 

A group of Greeks who had not yet 
learned English appeared in their na- 
tional costume. A group of Swedes en- 
deared themselves to costume and prop- 
erty committees by their wonderful 
helpfulness. Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution were costumed as ladies 
attending a ball in honor of Lafayette. 
The North-Western Improvement Asso- 
ciation and the City Club, between them 
with their wives and children, made the 
great procession of pioneers that moved 
across the stage with ox-carts and 
prairie schooners and dogs and horses 
in the long, last lights of the sunset. 


And all these people know their city 
now as they never knew it before. 
The costumes were made under the di- 
rection of the costume committee in an 
empty floor of one of the downtown 
office buildings. Into the making of these 
costumes went the devoted work of hun- 
dreds of volunteers. The Mothers’ Clubs 
of the public schools did wonders in 
completing the enormous task. There 
were committees from half a dozen 
other women’s clubs who gave an after- 
noon regularly each week, and all sorts 
of individual volunteers,—débutantes, 
matrons, school teachers, school girls 
and girls from the department store 
alteration rooms, gave their leisure time 
for weeks. Many of the properties 
were made in the manual training de- 
partments of the public schools. 


A very important committee was, of 
course, the publicity committee. Pub- 
licity for social work is apparently a 
very difficult art. The publicity com- 
mittee of the Pageant and Masque was 
composed of some of the ablest advertis- 
ing and publicity agents in the city. 
They understood and cordially agreed 
with the idea of the executive committee 
that the purpose of the great production 
and not the production itself, was the 
important thing, the thing that must be 
brought home to the community. The 
Pageant and Masque was not given to 
advertise St. Louis but to bring the peo- 
ple of St. Louis to an understanding of 
their city’s possibilities. What the pub- 
licity committee had to present, there- 
fore, was an ideal,—which is much more 
difficult to work into advertising matter 
than a new breakfast food. 

The committee feared, at first, that 
the symbolism was not going “to get 


across,” as they expressed it, and they 
took the rather reserved statements of 
artists and various sub-committees of 
the production committee and “hippo- 
dromed” them—successfully, to judge 
the pudding by the eating. 

One of the branches of the publicity 
department was the lecture bureau. This 
was very ably conducted by one single 
woman and. it is her pride that though 
there were often as many as four 
pageant speakers a night in different 
parts of the city, not one request for a 
talk on the pageant was unfilled. Nat- 
urally with all these speeches to be made 
the supply of professional speakers ran 
short, but volunteers, often from most 
unexpected quarters, did wonders at this 
sort of work. City salesmen from the 
great wholesale dry goods, hardware and 
other business houses made admirable 
speeches. In the public schools the 
larger boys and girls explained the 
Pageant and Masque to the children in 
the lower grades. 

One thing every lecturer found: or- 
ganizations expected to be appealed to 
for money. They were. But also, when 
they were asked to fill up the cast 
cards, and “come on in, the water’s fine,” 
many a tired business man, remembering 
that he had at one time been able to 
paddle a canoe, cheerfully agreed to 
come to all the rehearsals, wear a cos- 
tume consisting chiefly of war paint, 
and do something for his city beside 
write a cheque. 

The children in the public schools sold 
about one hundred and thirty thousand 
buttons, and they did it, each one of 
them, with a pride in doing something 
for the city, 

Beside the lecture bureau, there was 
a writers’ bureau. Everyone in the city 
who thought he or she could write some- 
thing about the Pageant and Masque 
was asked to do it and many of the 
articles were placed with the newspapers 
in the small towns through the state. 


Mississippi's Canoe Before Cahokia, “father of the mound Builders.” Mississippi stands in the prow. The canoe is 
* manned by River Spirits and bears the child—Little Saint Louis 
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The Mound Builders—“The earth, my children, bring hither the red earth, heap high this mound 


Every one was asked to do something. 

This is the sort of publicity that really 
reached the people outside the restrict- 
ed districts to which social publicity 
is usually addressed whether it is an 
appeal for pure milk, or for the “city 
beautiful,” or the drama league or votes 
for women. 


One marvel of the production was the 
promptness with which the seven thou- 
sand five hundred actors came on the 
stage exactly on their cues. This means, 
of course, extraordinarily able stage 
management; but to one behind the 
scenes it was entirely evident that no 
forty or fifty men could have brought 
those amateur actors, some of them lark- 
ing, of course, and all excited, into their 
places in the wings, tensely earnest, de- 
termined to do their very best. Nothing 
could. have done this except devotion to 
the idea—“We can do this for the city.” 

The auditorium is probably deserving 
of all the superlatives that St. Louis 
people bestow upon it. Art Hill, as it is 
called, is a semi-circular amphitheater, 
crowned by the city Art Museum, and 
with a lagoon at its base. Just in front 
of the museum stands a heroic bronze 
equestrian statue of Saint Louis. Across 
the lagoon, the great stage was built, 
leaving about one hundred and thirty- 
five feet of water between the front of 
the stage and the bank behind which the 
seating began. 


Quite unexpected was the discovery 
of the extraordinary acoustics of the 
amphitheatre. The voices of even single 
actors were heard distinctly at the top 
of the great hill and the chorus of 600 
voices and brass band of 100 pieces 
added to the stupendous effect of the 
whole. The pageant began just before 
sunset; the masque ended with the new 
moon and a single planet swinging low 
in the sky. 

On the sides of the hill 46,000 seats 
were erected and these occupied some- 
thing less than a third of the space. Of 
these seats half were free and half were 
charged for, and the line between the 
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free and charged was drawn exactly 
down the middle of the hill from top 
to bottom. On one side of this aisle, the 
seats cost $1.50 apiece, on the other side 
they were taken by the first comer. 
Whole family parties and neighborhood 
groups brought baskets and boxes of 
luncheon and dinner. It is said that after 
the first performance, the soda-pop fac- 
tories put on a night force. Around the 
edges of the hill were the concession 
tents, mostly occupied by the devoted 
women who do this kind of chore for 
the various charities of the city—they 
sold ham sandwiches and ice cream 
cones by the hundred thousand. 

Perhaps the crown of the whole mar- 
velous performance was the magnificent- 
ly ordered crowd. Few estimates of at- 
tendance at the four performances fall 
below half a million. Yet during the 
time there was not an arrest, not a seri- 
ous accident. The ambulances came out 
and went home, empty. The police de- 
partment detailed 235 men, including 
mounted men, captains, sergeants and 
drill masters, to handle the whole traffic 
problem, a problem of 3,000 automobiles, 
street-car terminals, the space behind 
the scenes, the concessions and the enor- 
mous audience. 

In addition to the police there were 
several hundred boy scouts who acted as 
ushers and general assistants in informa- 
tion agent to the audience. The boys 
covered themselves with glory. They 
were courteous, quick and extremely 
scrupulous for their uniform’s honor. 
But four times the number of police and 
boy scouts could not have handled that 
crowd. That crowd handled itself. St. 
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The people of Upper Louisiana making an agreement which puts them under the American Flag. 


Louis crowds are accustomed to self- 
government, and this was one more in- 
stance of what we call in St. Louis, the 
“democratization of administration of 
public recreational facilities.’ We are 
beginning to talk now of the “efficiency 
of crowd control.” 

The Public Recreation Commission 
has intimate knowledge of this efficiency 
of a crowd to control itself after its ex- 
perience at the great public swimming 
pool last summer. This was “still an- 
other manifestation of the community’s 
sense of the beauty in ordered and re- 
strained and-discriminative and respon- 
sible freedom.” There were in all four 
performances. It is perhaps typical of 
the smoothness and promptness of the 
whole control that the performance ad- 
vertised to begin Thursday at 6:30 p. m. 
began at 6:29 p. m. After the great 
crowd slowly and reluctantly left the 
hillside on Thursday night, the success 
of the pageant was assured. If any- 
thing was needed to prove it, it was the 
rain on Friday night. 
discouraged any other performance was 
a triumph here. The audience sat, at 
least 30,000 of them, through two hard 
showers and waited, soaked through and 
dripping, for the performance to begin. 

When the actors behind the scenes 
saw what “good sports” their fellow 
citizens on the hill were, they insisted 
on going on and proving their own sport- 
ing blood. The bond of fellowship was 
almost tangible. One seventeen year old 
actor with his costume of paint streaked 
from shoulder to heel by the rain, 


grinned out from the wings at the au- 
4 


‘dience who looked 


What would have ~ 


“like a lot of trained 
and happy seals,’ and said, “Ain’t the 
old town great!’ Two scenes were 
given, each side determined to prove to 
the other their good faith. Then con- 
siderations of health compelled the man- 
agement to send actors and audience 
home. 

As for the final effect of these wonder- 
ful performances on this wonderful au- 
dience, I cannot do better than quote 
from William Marion Reedy’s report in 
the Mirror: 

“There were thousands of actors on 
the stage and amid beautiful scenic ef- 


fects. And in the silver-washed dusk, 
companioned by a brilliant star, the 
crescent moon like a lantern hung and 
moving slowly down the purpling night 
disappeared with the final scene. 

“There was a sense of beauty in power 
and power in beauty through it all. All 
the city was there. It was a great dem- 
onstration of democracy’s idealism, of 
its passion for art that it could under- 
stand, of its love for its home town, its 
past, its future. Here was civic art in 
colossal splendor. Poetry, music, sculp- 
ture, acting, combined their effects and 
fused into an incalculably effective ex- 
pression of fratérnalism and solidarity 
of aspiration and purpose. 

“And there passed from the stage to 
the assemblage on the hill a vibration 
as of the awe in joy that comes when 
we apprehended the beautiful sublime in 
any form. 

“The city pulsates yet with the pas- 
sion the performance evoked. The 
Pageant and Masque influenced the great 
assemblage on four evenings—100,000 
people at a time and the enthu- 
siasm still burns in the casual conversa- 
tion of groups of people everywhere. 


and a 
It is as 


Te tole 
fine one, evident on every hand. 
something of the pride that must come 
to people who have won a great victory, 
and the joy is omnipresent that the city 
did grandly and beautifully a grand and 
beautiful thing.” 


“There is 


Louis spirit, 


The New Health 


HY new? The new National- 
ism of Roosevelt we under- 
stand, for political ideals are 


created by the irresistible 
sweep of economic and political events. 
The new Freedom of Woodrow Wilson 
we grant, for freedom is not negative 
or absolute, but is conquered affirmative- 
ly piece by piece in every generation. 
To the new History of James Harvey 
Robinson we take no exception, for that 
signifies a deeper insight into relevant 
and useful facts which illustrate impor- 
tant historical truth, instead of a bare 
chronicle of irrelevant facts. 

The next or new Religion of Zangwill 
need not seriously offend us even though 
the Lord Chamberlain forbid its produc- 
tion in England and we ourselves polite- 
ly ask for title deeds, for we remember 
the prophecy of Lessing’s Wise Man, 
as he interpreted to Saladin the legend 
of the magic ring, symbol of religion, 
that after a thousand thousand years, 
our children’s children’s children may 
stand before a juster judge with evi- 
dences that the ring’s power to make 
men love us has some objective mean- 
ing, and is not all used up in the process 
of making us duly appreciate our in- 
significant selves. 

But, again, why the new Health? 
One answer might be that some of the 
dangers to which the public health is 
subjected are of our own and our fath- 
ers’ making, such as industrial accidents 
and diseases; that some of the resources 
by which these dangers are to be met, 
such as accident compensation and safe- 
guard against disease, are not yet fully 
utilized; and that in these ways, even 
though our individualistic philosophy re- 
mained unchanged, our health problem 
might be conceived as new. 

But there is a deeper sense in which 
we are justified in speaking of the new 
Health. There is a corner for us to 
turn just now sharply for a new view 
in striking contrast with that which has 
been the current point of view. The 
new Health at this moment awaits the 
adequate formulation and the general 
acceptance of a health ideal. 

The ancient Jews had such an ideal; 
consonant with their religion and eco- 
nomic order: a health ideal to be at- 
tained by the observance of minute sani- 
tary regulations, by abstinence from un- 
clean foods, by purifications and atone- 
ments, and by racial integrity. He who 
was negligent in observing the health 
regulations was an “abomination unto 


JAn address given before the twelfth 
biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Chicago, June 15. 
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The ancient Greeks also had a sharply 
defined and universally accepted though 
a different ideal: to be sought through 
gymnastic and music, through harmony 
of life, through moderation and measure, 
through sanity of mind and discipline 
of body; a health ideal demanding self- 
denial and lofty intelligence and free- 
dom from manual toil: an ideal-fit for 
a non-commercial, non-industrial so- 
ciety of thinkers, poets, athletes, slave- 
owners and philosophers, not, perhaps, 
for industrial workers or housewives. 

Plato taught that a gentleman should 
be ashamed to go away from home either 
for his physic, or for his law-abiding- 
ness. Save for a frost bite or a sun- 
stroke or a wound, no man who under- 
stood and practiced personal hygiene 
should need to seek the advice of a 
physician any more than a self-respect- 
ing citizen would ordinarily need the ad- 
vice of a lawyer. To call in a doctor 
merely because, through self-indulgence 
or neglect of the plain rules of health, 
one has become a premature valetudi- 
narian, is nothing less than an insult to 
the noble sons of Asclepius. 

Now we are the heirs of Jew and 
Greek. Both Leviticus and the Republic 
lie open before us: the one read con- 
stantly in church and synagogue, the 
other taught in every college class in 
literature and in politics. But health 
ideals of the ancient times, like their 
ethical and political ideals, no longer 
suffice. No attempt of Puritan or 
classicist or of any type of medical in- 
surgent will make them live again as 
dominant ideals, however devoutly or 
sincerely we may pay them intellectual 
tribute. They do not express our feel- 
ings. They do not match our instincts. 
They do not meet our corporate needs. 

Have we then a health ideal of our 
own, corresponding to our needs, in- 
stincts and feelings? If not, and it is 
in the making, how shall we recognize 
it when it comes? What are the ear- 
marks of any ideal which is to make 
effective appeal to prosperous western 
twentieth century communities? 

I fear that we must as yet answer our 
first question negatively. What comes 
into our minds—as yet—when we speak 
of health campaigns is not the beauty of 
perfect health, scarcely anything com- 
parable to the harmony of the Greeks 
or the cleanliness of the Jew. 

What is it that we think of when we 
hear the magic words—a health cam- 
paign? Nothing in the world surely, but 
of such things as the swatting of flies; 
the injunction that spitting is a filthy 


habit and may lead to fine and imprison- 
ment; the inspection and condemnation 
of dirty or adulterated milk, of tainted 
meat and rotten fruit and contaminated 
water; the replacement of privy vaults 
and cesspools by sewers; the application 
of silver nitrate to newly opened baby 
eyes; the exposure and prosecution of 
medical quacks; the careful measuring, 


~to the fraction of an inch, of tenement 


flats, to find out whether they are so 
small, so dark, so insecure, so unfit for 
human habitation that the law officially 
sanctions the filling of a technical “vio- 
lation.” These are all excellent things. 
We are in favor of them. We have 
helped before now to create committees 
to educate the public as to their neces- 
sity. But add them all together and 
extend the series to include milk sta- 
tions, and medical inspection, and tuber- 


culosis dispensaries, and compulsory 
notification of diseases, and model tene- 
ments, playgrounds, summer outings, 


Bulgarian tablets for the souring of 
milk and a eugenic marriage law, and 
you have not yet so much as laid the 
foundations for the new Health; for 
these foundations must be laid upon 
the solid basis of morals and ideals. 

If these varied institutions and activi- 
ties and discoveries are genuine expres- 
sions of a social ideal, an ideal of 
healthy life, of vital health, they are 
cause for congratulation. If they are 
accidental, imported notions, popular 
whims, superficial fads, foolishly held 
as panaceas, they may be no better than 
any other quackeries. 

We are still without a clear health 
philosophy however ready we are to 
listen to health arguments. Reformers 
still assume that we are most easily in- 
fluenced by disease bogies. We are still 
naively conscious of our new vital sta- 
tistics. We are not far removed from 
the pathological monstrosities by which 
the schools were at first made to try te 
inculcate temperance principles. They 
are gone or going, and we are now 
deluging the public with somewhat more 
artistic but still hair-raising exhibitions, 
including moving pictures, in which the 
warning note, the inspiring of alarm, the 
invidious comparison, persist respective- 
ly, as the prevailing note, inspiration 
and comparison. 

Such arguments and appeals have 
their place, but they are indeed a poor 
and scant expression, an inadequate ex- 
pression of the modern social spirit 
They arouse our individual fears, out 
instincts for self-preservation and for 
the safety of our next of kin. What 
they do not express is our enthusiasm 
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‘or a society of healthy, vigorous, self- 
eliant and yet mutually interdependent 
ellow citizens. 

Our corporate feeling that the public 
1ealth concerns us is a simple, indivisi- 
le direct sentiment. If Sing Sing 
yrison breeds tuberculosis so that a sen- 
ence to states prison is in effect—and 
s known to be—a sentence to tubercu- 
osis, we get angry about it by a very 
simple and direct reaction. If children 
ire delinquent because of neglected phy- 
sical defects it arouses our indignation. 
[f families cannot be re-established be- 
sause of the lack of some essential medi- 
sal agency, we insist that this is incom- 
patible with the civilization of such a 
sommunity as ours. 

‘We are coming to care about the 
leath-rate, about the average vigor, ef- 
fective length of the working life, the 
content of the community life expressed 
in pleasure, in material well-being and 
in standards of living, not because we 
are making some sort of elaborate cal- 
culation as to how these things will in- 
ure to our individual personal benefit, 
but because there is a Satisfaction in 
the very fact of having been born in a 
sommunity in which there is health, in 
living to contribute to its increase, and 
dying in the knowledge that later genera- 
tions will enter into a richer heritage of 
health than fell to ourselves. To at- 
tempt to translate this passion for the 
public health into some form of personal 
advantage is to miss its character. 

Calvin’s reputed willingness to be 
damned for the glory of God has its 
frequent analogy in the sacrifice of per- 
sonal health for the advancement of 
the common welfare. Physicians and 
nurses, sanitarians, and inspectors do 
work themselves literally to death in 
order that epidemics may be controlled 
and necessary health measures brought 
into effect. There is no paradox here, 
except from an obsolete individualistic 
point of view. 

The liberty for which socially minded 
men and women care most is precisely 
the liberty to serve to the utmost, with 
no careful measurement of reward, no 
certainty of livelihood, po personal im- 
munity even from the very evils which 
they would exterminate from among 
men. In this spirit men have fought 
valiantly for religion, for education, for 
political liberty, for democracy, for 
many a great cause which they have in- 
stinctively, directly, and unqualifiedly 
identified with the common welfare. 

The new Health, as a social ideal, 
signifies that in our day, because of 
our new knowledge, our new science 
of sanitation, our new conscience, our 
new spirit of brotherhood, our new 
democracy, our new social intimacy of 
understanding, we are coming to feel 
about the public health as our fathers 
have felt about religion, education, lib- 
erty, and nationality. We are to feel 


' 


that health is fundamental and inalien- 
able, that it imposes sacred obligations, 
calls us to willing service, becomes the 
object of our constant concern, makes 
us ashamed of inefficiency, stupidity, and 
graft, because they mean disease, raises 
us to a new level of brotherhood, of 
citizenship, of sonship to a common 
Father, and of joint parental responsi- 
bility to the heritors of a racial stock 
whose full inheritance consists, not 
merely of the germ plasm of a fortuit- 
ous set of parents, but of all that we 
jointly bestow upon their generation. 


The emphasis then will be not upon 
disease, but upon health; not upon path- 
ology, but upon hygiene; not upon germs 
or germicides, but upon life and vigor; 
not upon the shady side, but upon the 
sunny side; not upon weaknesses and 
abnormalities, but upon work and play, 
healthy activities and pleasurable func- 
tions. Thus the new health will repre- 
sent a positive way of looking at life, 
not a series of substractions of pains 
and terrors. We shall think of our- 
selves as conquering new territory in 
order that we may go up and enjoy it; 
not as entrenching ourselves to ward 
off formidable and unconquerable foes. 


FOR the realization of the conception 

of the new health, certain preliminary 
revolutionary developments were essen- 
tial. It was necessary to escape from 
the ever constant menace of poverty, of 
economic deficit, with which the ancient 
Jew in spite of Solomon’s magnificance 
—perhaps in part the cause of it—was 
ever familiar, of which the Athenian, 
as well as his kinsmen in Sparta was 
ever conscious in spite of his poetry and 
philosophy as we well know from both. 


It was necessary for capital to ac- 
cumulate, for invention to invade the 
mechanical arts, for labor to become 
efficient, for transportation facilities to 
become facile and to enmesh the globe, 
magically transforming commerce, in- 
dustry and agriculture. It was neces- 
sary that in such ways Society should 
come to a conception of a social sur- 
plus, come to a conception of it by see- 
ing its evidences plainly in warehouses, 
on the rails and at sea, in the fertile 
fields, in the vaults of banks, in the 
stores and shops, in university and 
museum and library and park, but most 
of all in every home, on the tables of 
the people, in bath-room and lighting 
system, in every convenience and com- 
fort which lightens toil or strain and 
adds to the span of human life. 

It was necessary for society thus 
to pass from an age of deficit into an 
age of surplus, from what Professor 
Patten in his famous praise calls a 
“pain economy,” to a pleasure economy. 
Because of the enormous progress of 
the nineteenth century it is quite possible 
for the twentieth century in our modern 
western communities at any rate to main- 


tain for the first time in the history of 
the race, not merely in a favored class 
but in all classes, a standard of living 
consistent with a decent respect for the 
opinions—the enlightened opinions of 
mankind. 

This is the corner-stone of our new 
health policy; a higher standard of liv- 
ing through more efficient industry and 
more fruitful commerce. 


But greater wealth of material things 
is not enough. There was essential, in 
the second place, political democracy, a 
utilitarian doctrine that each must count 
for one and that the happiness of all 
men was of equal importance. A mili- 
tary despotism might have its achieve- 
ments in public health. I do not forget 
Cuba under military occupation or the 
Panama Canal zone; and I have seen 
great things accomplished by similar 
means in emergencies in San Francisco, 
and in Dayton. But the new Health of 
a national ideal can never be achieved 
or held by despotism, however benevol- 
ent. It rests upon public education and 
common consent. The individual who 
endangers others must indeed be con- 
trolled and the expert must be trusted; 
but always upon a democratic basis, 
subject to recall, tested by reasonable 
tests, justifying himself before a critical 
and informed public opinion. 

One thing more was essential besides 

economic progress and democratic equal- 
ity. There was essential a sense of so- 
cial solidarity, of mutual responsibility, 
of the reality that society is one, that 
men are brethren, that we are members 
one of another, that squalor, misery, 
crime, injustice, ignorance and disease 
are literally and actually matters of 
common concern. I have fallen into the 
old manner of speech. Let us say rather 
that prosperity, justice, health, material 
and spiritual well-being, are matters of 
common concern, 
_ There is some danger of misinterpret- 
ing this doctrine to the destruction of 
self-reliance, and the exaltation of petty 
and unnecessary interference with the 
affairs of our neighbors. I believe in 
the doctrine of personal responsibility 
and in that of social responsibility and 
I hold that they are not incompatible. 

It has been held in the past that the 
first factor in the conservation of health 
was the practice of the family physician. 
Perhaps the time may come when by 
the removal of social and industrial ob- 
stacles to good health this can yet be 
held to be sound doctrine. I have no 
sympathy with medical insurgency, 
though I must admit that medical stand- 
pattism is even more obnoxious. There 
is no other leadership which the lay- 
man may safely accept than that of 
public-spirited medical men. 

Candor compels us, as things are, 
however, on very different grounds to 
question the degree of the responsibility 
of the physician; to recognize that it 
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is unreasonable to hold medical practice 
responsible for a death-rate due to the 
strain of an industry, to the defects of 
a dwelling, to the neglect of a govern- 
ment, to the ignorance of mothers, to 
an unsocialized school system, or to any 
other conditions which can be changed 
only by the concerted action of many 
forces outside the medical profession, 
although not without their co-operation. 


HE new Health demands at least 

these seventeen things, none of 
which are exclusively medical—most of 
them not medical at all: 

1. The total abolition of child labor, 
for pay. One expeditious way of con- 
tributing to this end is by the passage 
of the Palmer-Owen bill now pending 
in Congress, which will put the stamp of 
the nation’s disapproval upon the least 
excusable of the destructive forces 
menacing the health, morals and edu- 
cation of the rising generation. 

2. The abolition of night work for 
women and the abolition—or the reform 
—of all occupations physically injurious 
to women, 

3. The adaptation to the physiological 
needs of women of those industries in 
which women and girls are engaged. 

4, A mitigation of the muscular and 
nervous strain of speeding and over- 
work for children, women and men. 

5. A lessening of the no less serious, 
although very different strain of anxiety 
and ‘distress due to unemployment, un- 
certainty and irregularity of employ- 
ment, and underpaid employment. 

6. The prevention of congestion of 
population in various ways—among oth- 
ers by the taxation of unearned incre- 
ment, accompanied by the strict regula- 
tion of the height of buildings, open 
spaces and room over-crowding. 

7. The prevention of alcoholism, by 
means analogous to those now so effect- 
ive in the prevention of tuberculosis. 

8. The segregation of the feeble-mind- 
ed and the adequate treatment and care 
of the abnormal and helplessly sub- 
normal in the population. 

9. The more vigorous control of food, 
milk, and water infections by federal 
and local health authorities, who how- 
ever shall be asked to say just as little 
about the anatomical and biological de- 
tails of their operations as is consistent 
with the necessary public co-operation. 
This involves, of course, a strict enforce- 
ment of the federal food and drugs act, 
and it may well be supplemented by 
popular education in the principles of 
dietetics. 

10. The development of the system of 
physical inspection of school children to 
become a rational program for develop- 
ing soundness of body and that sound- 
ness of mind which only bodily health 
can insure. Gulick and Ayres inform 
us that the sudden recognition of the im- 
perative necessity of safe-guarding the 
physical welfare of school children grew 


out of the discovery that compulsory 
education under modern city conditions 
meant compulsory disease. The farther 
away we can get from the particular 
policies founded upon this discovery, 
and the nearer we can get to the idea 
that medical inspection, open air schools, 
special classes for handicapped children, 
school sanitation and sanitary architect- 
ure are all integral features of a rational 
educational system the more we shall 
approximate to the ideal of the new 
health as it affects school children. 

11. A great increase in public recrea- 
tional facilities, in rural communities as 
well as in cities. 

12. A more accurate and complete 
registration of births and deaths; per- 
sistent extension of the registration area 
looking eventually to a complete, con- 
tinuously corrected registration of the 
whole population. 

13. A hastening of the too gradual 
process by which the marine hospital 
service has been transformed in part and 
is yet to be transformed completely into 
a federal public health service. 

14. The development of a vigorous 
health service in the several states, such 
as the past years have witnessed in my 
own state of New York. 

15. A more generous recognition and 
protection and control of the practice of 
midwifery and the teaching of midwives. 

16. A more careful supervision of 
marriage, if not immediately by legal 
compulsion, at least by voluntary sub- 
mission of health certificates and the 
creation of a public opinion as to the 
baseness of corrupting the marriage re- 
lation by making it the channel of com- 
municating vile disease to innocent hus- 
bands, wives or children. 

17. The instruction of mothers in the 
care of infants before and after birth, 
securing for this purpose the co-opera- 
tion of the whole body of physicians, 
midwives and nurses, not despising 
grandmothers, mothers-in-law and neigh- 
bors when they have experience and 
practical common-sense, which they are 
willing to subordinate to professional 
instruction and when necessary to au- 
thoritative control. 

Every organized social movement has 
its health aspects even if not directly 
aimed at disease. The tuberculosis 
movement is of all these most widely 
extended, the most vigorously pressed, 
the most rationally related to govern- 
ment, most clearly exhibiting the possi- 
bilities of co-operation between physi- 
cians of every school and social workers 
of every sort. Similar if less extensive 
campaigns are in progress against in- 
sanity, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, in- 
fant mortality and the venereal diseases. 

These health movements have also 
their moral, economic, sanitary and civic 
features, which amply justify the partici- 
pation of others than doctors. The 
housing movement, the town-planning 
movement, the child labor movement, the 


playground movement, the recreation 
movement, the minimum wage move- 
ment, the movement for the exclusion of 
physically unfit immigrants, the country 
life movement, organized charity, prison 
reform, probation and juvenile protec- 
tion, the protection of women: in in- 
dustry and above all the labor move- 
ment and the movement for the emanci- 
pation of women, in all their multitudi- 
nous forms, are not, it is true, primarily 
health movements, yet every one gains 
a large part of its appeal from the recog- 
nition of its bearing on the public 
health; and nearly every one loses a 
part of the appeal which it might make 


by failing to appreciate that relation. 


THE prime characteristic of the new 

Health is that it is social, not sélf- 
centered; to be won all together by cor- 
porate effort; to be enjoyed contempo- 
raneously by brain workers, and capital 
workers and manual workers; to be 
built up by positive additions from pa- 
tient science, from mutual co-operation; 
from many a happy accident, intelli- 
gently appropriated; from rational eu- 
genic policies; from equally rational so- 
cial work directed towards environ- 
mental reforms; from wise decisions by 
learned courts; from laws enacted in the 
public interest; from rising standards in 
the practice of medicine and rising 
standards of living of the people; from 
social insurance against sickness; from 
increased prosperity, higher incomes, the 
more equitable distribution and the more 
rational use of wealth. 

The new Health is thus an index of 
our civilization, a composite result of all 
our well-being and a tremendous asset 
for the advancement of that well-being. 

Health is economic. Sound men can- 
not be exploited; and for that reason, if 
for no other, I greet with enthusiasm 
the advent of the new Health. 

Health is moral. Sound men will not 
be unjust and for that reason I salute 
the era of the new Health. 

Health is civic. Sound men will elim- 
inate poverty and that of itself should 
make-us all sanitarians. Sound men will 
learn to do without jails, recognizing 
that so-called criminals are properly 
speaking candidates either for educa- 
tional reformatory or for a custodial hos- 
pital, and therefore again I turn gladly 
towards the dawn of the new Health. 
Sound men, speaking generically of 
course, male and female, will rise at last 
above the tragedies of the sex relation— 
the age long sin and shame of it, the mis- 
understanding and abuse of it—will learn 
that friendship, companionship, comrade- 
ship are incompatible with lust. 

And on this high ground, for this 
greatest of all its victories—the victory 
over vice in every repulsive or seductive 
form—I multiply hosannas to the great 
cause—the cause of the new Health— 
the Health in which there is no shadow 
of turning. | 
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' §ACOB Ris wrote wonderful letters—full of 
gaiety and humor and the philosophy of life. 
And he never spared himself in writing. Often 
_ because of the drain on his strength, he was urged 
not to handle them all, but he used to clear his 
desk every day. In recent years Mrs. Riis an- 
' swered many for him, but what remained made up 
a heavy mail. 

Courage, practical suggestion, enthusiasm— 
whether to a group of college boys, or a civic 
league in some out-of-the-way village, or a rail- 
road president with a social outlook—these were 
the things he sent unfailingly. 

At a memorial service in Plymouth Church last 
month, Mr. Riis’s son told of a young immigrant 
who had written asking for funds with which to 
get to the Middle West. He was stranded at the 

seaboard. Mr. Riis put it up to him to walk; it 
was summer and he was young. The lad wrote 
back in anger, saying he saw what stuff philan- 
thropists are made of, only to get an inimitable 
letter from Mr. Riis telling of his own experiences 
when he himself was an American in the making. 

He did not give offense; he did not take it. He 
entered into the boy’s scheme of life, and let the 
youth enter—wide—into that of his own. Whether 
the young man walked or not is no matter; he got 
west, working his way and carrying with him a 
new vision. Two years later a letter came from 
him to Richmond Hill telling of his success in one 
of the prarie states, and thanking his fellow Dane 
for the biggest help that ever man gave to man. 

One of the men present at this Brooklyn meet- 


ing was an editor of standing who had been stirred . 


by The Making of an American when he was living 
in one of the cheap lodging-houses of Paris. 


MONG readers of Tur Survey there must be 
scores who know unwritten stories of the 
man Riis. There must be scores who cherish letters 
that breathe his spirit, like that precious package 
which Mrs. Bacon tells of in ‘‘Beauty for Ashes’’ 
and which—the household well understood—was 
to be saved next after the babies should the house 
_ eateh fire. An effort is to be made to collect such 
letters and to draw out such fragmentary evi- 
dences of Mr. Riis’s social evangelism as may be 
fitted by friendly hands into the mosaic of a book. 
Will readers of Tue Survey join in sending let- 
_ ters and experiences to Mrs. Riis, Pine Brook 
Farm, Barre, Mass.? 
In a message to a friend recently Mrs. Riis 
a of the glow Mr. Riis left around the heart 
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of everyone who knew him; and she added: 
«Surely the candle he lighted must burn always, 
until it lights the darkness in uncounted lives to 
come. There was something so shining about him. 
He was good, but he was more than good,—ra- 
diantly, gloriously good, and so adorably human 
always. He used to laugh at me when I told him 
what he was, but I am so glad now I did tell him, 
and that his nearness did not blind me to his soul.’’ 


N Act has passed Congress which provides a 

means for extending medical and surgical re- 
lef at sea to American deep-sea fishermen. The 
urgent need for such provisions was pointed out 
in an article in THE Survey, November, 1911, and 
a description was given of the relief to deep-sea 
fishermen provided by countries which take more 
thought of the sea-faring man than we do. 

Congress was urged to provide a _ hospital 
schooner under the United States Public Health 
Service, and bills for this purpose were introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Hon. A. P. 
Gardner, and in the Senate by Hon. Henry Cabot 
Lodge. The committee on merchant marine and 
fisheries, composed largely of congressmen from 
inland states, did not report Mr. Gardner’s bill, 
however, and it seemed best to make a demonstra- 
tion of the need for such work and the practicabil- 
ity of the plan suggested by having a revenue cut- 
ter detailed for this purpose, with surgeons and 
nurses of the Public Health Service in charge of 
the work of relief. 

The act which has just been passed provides 
that ‘‘any revenue cutter now or hereafter in com- 
mission may be used to extend medical and surg- 
ical aid to the crews of American vessels engaged 
in the deep-sea fisheries under such regulations as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

The captain and surgeon assigned to this duty 
have an excellent opportunity of showing that the 
resources of modern medicine and surgery can be 
successfully taken to sea, and that lives can be 
saved and permanent disability prevented. 

The Public Health Service, under the name of 
the Marine Hospital Service, by which it was 
known for more than a century, has been the tradi- 
tional friend of the American seaman. The duties 
of this service have been so widely extended that 
it has become in effect a national board of health; 
but the uniforms and stationery of the service still 
bear the fouled anchor—symbol of the sailor in 
distress. 
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THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
GEORGE W. ALGER 
Author of The Old Law and the New Order 


HE Commission on Industrial Relations is 
acting wisely in making careful inquiries as 
it goes along in the examination of recent indus- 
trial disturbances, to see to what extent, if any, 
the law is being violated by executive and police 
officers and by the courts, in denying to strikers 
the fundamental protection of the Bill of Rights. 
Our constitutions, both state and national, of 
course, guarantee to everyone freedom of speech, 
the right of assembly, the right to the writ of 
habeas corpus, freedom of the press, and the like, 
all of which are ancient liberties of the English 
people, considered by our forefathers absolutely 
essential to an American democracy. In all the 
recent industrial disturbances, including those in 
Lawrence, in West Virginia, in Paterson, in Colo- 
rado, things have been done which, as given in 
the press at the time, would indicate that the 
Bill of Rights, which includes all these constitu- 
tional liberties to which I have referred, was not 
considered ‘‘practical.’’ No conservative public 
opinion has as yet been aroused, since these vio- 
lations( if they have been such) of the Bill of 
Rights have applied only to discontented poor 
people in the course of industrial disturbances. 
Most of the court decisions by which these consti- 
tutional rights seem to have been denied have 
been made by judges in petty courts, whose judi- 
cial opinions as such are quite negligible from 
the standpoint of the law but far from negligible 
from the standpoint of the working people af- 
feeted by them. 

Take, for example, the Paterson decision by 
the local magistrate in the Scott case. If it had 
been affirmed in the Supreme Court of New Jer- 
sey, the liberty of the press would have been a 
dead letter in New Jersey. Similar decisions 
have been made by the police courts in Massa- 
chusetts and in New York state on other branches 
of the Bill of Rights. 

These decisions and the action of local execu- 
tive and police officers, through which these de- 
cisions arise, all seem to come from an idea that 
the Bill of Rights is not practical, in its applica- 
tion at least, to this large-class of foreigners who 
form the striking masses in a majority of these 
industrial disputes. Colorado has apparently de- 
cided in a number of cases that the Bill of Rights 
is not practical, and outrages upon those rights 
have been so frequent, if one may judge by re- 
cent magazine articles, as to arouse the question 
whether, so far as the working class is con- 
cerned, a republican form of government exists 
in that state. West Virginia, through its gov- 
ernor, established a military tribunal in defiance 
of a constitution which clearly declares that no 
such tribunal should ever be established in the 
state, and this tribunal denies the writ of habeas 
corpus in defiance of a constitution which ex- 
pressly forbids that it should ever be denied. 
The practical executive saw that action was nec- 
essary to re-establish order, and, having reached 
that conclusion, he concluded that it was advis- 


able to suspend the constitution so far as the strik- 
ing miners were concerned, and the highest court 
of West Virginia sustained him in what he did. 

As conservative an authority as ex-Chief Jus- 
tice Cullen, of our Court of Appeals, has charac- 
terized these decisions in language which a judge 
rarely uses concerning decisions of the highest 
court of another state. He declared in an ad- ° 
dress before the New York State Bar Associa- 
tion in January of this year: 


‘“‘These decisions exalt the military power 
beyond any height hitherto known in this coun- 
try. They assert the power of the military at 
the uncontrolled discretion of a single man to 
dispose of the life‘and. liberty of any person 
within the state, not by, way of detention till 
the termination of an insurrection nor where 
life is taken in the actual clash of arms, but 
purely as a punishment for acts which may not 
be offenses at all by the law, or, if offenses, 
subject to slight penalties.’’ 


If the Commission on Industrial Relations can 
so far assist us by getting us the actual facts, so 
that we may judge whether in its fundamentals 


the Bill of Rights is being disregarded in its ap- 


plication to strikers in industrial disputes, it will 
aid a conservative body of opinion to crystallize 
itself and make its influence felt. 

It is a true conservatism to regard the Bill of 
Rights as something fundamental, as belonging 
to all of us, which cannot exist at all if it is de- 
nied to one class and preserved only to a more 
prosperous class which economically needs it 
least. There are many of us who have no sympa- 
thy whatever with the class of agitators who are 
today shouting for free speech, believing them to 
be insincere and lawless in their purposes. The 
mere fact that we do not sympathize with them is 
no reason why we should permit any of the fun- 
damental guarantees of citizenship in America 
to be undermined or destroyed. 

The Bill of Rights cost a great deal of blood; 
it was a thing which our forefathers fought for; 
it cannot become out of date and impractical un- 
less we agree to its destruction by indirect attack. 
All the questions which relate to the Bill of 
Rights in recent times have, of course, arisen in 
connection with one elass only,—working people, 
mostly foreigners, suffering from economic pres- 
sure and distress on American soil. Unless we are 
agreed that it is possible to Mexicanize America 
by having a constitution which is a name rather 
than a reality to a peon class, we must take sides 
in favor of the Bill of Rights when its protection 
is denied to any class under any conditions. 

It is to be hoped that the Commission on In- 
dustrial Relations will throughout its investiga- 
tions bear the Bill of Rights clearly in mind and 
will be able to report to us as a people the extent, 
if any, to which that charter of liberties has been 
nullified or overruled or cast aside during the in- 
dustrial disputes of recent years. No part of its 
work can be of any greater value, as I see it, than 
this. It is to be hoped that that work will be done 
thoroughly and impartially. 


When the Ship Goes Down 
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dress in death cases. Under our present 
federal law the old common law rule 
that an action dies with the person, still 
obtains, and it is only by applying the 
state or foreign law that our admiralty 
courts can take jurisdiction of an action 
for damages for death at sea. 

3. An amendment of the Harter act 

_ decreasing the owner’s exemption from 
liability for cargo loss. 

4. The extension of the federal em- 
ployers’ liability laws or future inter- 
state railroad workmen’s compensation 
laws to seamen on vessels in foreign, 
lake, coastwise and inland river trade. 


These extensions of the owner’s lia- 
bility besides doing justice to passen- 
gers, shippers and crew, would in all 

_ probability have an important indirect 
effect in preventing accidents. at sea. 

_ Until a short time ago we were taught 
to believe that transportation on the 
water was comparatively safe compared 
with transportation on land. . Lately a 
large number of serious accidents in- 
volving great loss of life, have impressed 
upon us that there is much to be done 
to increase safety at sea. 

Considerable attention has been de- 
voted to the problem of increasing safety 
by governmental regulations respecting 
the construction, equipment and opera- 
tion of vessels. Senator La Follette’s 
bill, directed particularly to improving 
the condition and efficiency of seamen, 
has been passed by the Senate and is 
pending in the House. The London Con- 
ference has prepared a code of rules 
which are recommended to maritime 
countries for adoption.. The House 
committee on Merchant Marine has in- 
troduced a bill based on this code. 

No consideration seems to have been 
given, however, to the possibility of con- 
tributing to this safety movement by in- 
creasing the owner’s financial responsi- 
bility for accidents when they occur. 

The movement for prevention has been 
tremendously advanced by the employ- 
er’s realization of the economic advan- 
tage to him of prevention and the 
economic cost of accidents. It is not 
probable that increased liability on the 
part of the ship-owners will result in in- 
creased efforts on their part to devise 
ways and means of preventing losses? 
However effective governmental regula- 
tion may be, it cannot be so successful as 
the concerted efforts of the owners to 
conserve their own property. 

No one accuses the owners of deliber- 
ate carelessness in exposing the traveling 
public to unnecessary danger, but there 
is good reason to believe that the owner’s 
active and positive attention to the safe- 
ty of his passengers will increase in pro- 
portion to increases of his financial lia- 
bility for the damages suffered by them 
in case of accident. 
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HE stoutest telephone line 

cannot stand against sucha 
storm as that which swept the 
Middle Atlantic coast early in 
the year. Poles were broken off 
like wooden toothpicks, and 
wires were left useless in a 
tangled skein. 


It cost the telephone com- 
pany over a million dollars to 
repair that damage, an item to 
be remembered when we talk 
about how cheaply telephone 
service may be given. 


More than half of the wire 
mileage of the Bell System is un- 
derground out of the way of 
storms. The expense of under- 
ground conduits and cables is 
warranted for the important 
trunk lines with numerous wires 
and for the lines in the con- 
gested districts which serve a 
large number of people. 


The Telephone Emergency 


But for the suburban and rural 
lines reaching a scattered popu- 
lation and doinga small business 
in a large area, it is impracticable 
to dig trenches, build conduits 
and lay cables in order that 
each individual wire may be 
underground. 


More important is the prob- 
lem of service. Overhead wires 
are necessary for talking a very 
long distance. It is impossible 
to talk more than a limited 
distance underground, although 
Bell engineers are making a 
world’s record for underground 
communication. 


Parallel to the underground 
there must also be overhead 
wires for the long haul, in order 
that the Beil System may give 
service universally between 
distant parts of the country. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Post Graduate Course in Public Health 
Work for Nurses at the Henry Phipps In- 
stitute in affiliation with the Visiting Nurse 
Society of Philadelphia, will open October 
1, 1914. A number of scholarships are 
available. Entrance blanks and outline of 
the curriculum will be sent on request to 


Miss M. LeHmann, Superintendent, The 
Visiting Nurse Society, 1340 Lombard 
Street, Philadelphia. 


Miss A. K. Surron, Superintendent, The 
Henry Phipps Institute, 7th & Lom- 
bard Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Those stories about the impractical 

club women must have been started 
years ago, in the first callow beginnings 
of women’s clubs, I thought, and said 
as much to a neighbor. She was an 
Indianapolis woman, and for answer she 
handed me a register of the Indianapolis 
Woman’s Club beginning with 1875. 
- Glancing through it with curious in- 
terest I found that the first topic on 
its first program was: “In order to be 
good housekeepers, is it necessary to de- 
vote one’s entire time to the work?” 
Its second program took up Woman’s 
Relation to Man. By ’76 they—were 
studying banking systems, and had a 
lecture from Mary Livermore on Super- 
fluous Women. Their programs went 
on, taking up history, philosophy, litera- 
ture, religion and architecture, till ’79 
brought them to the consideration of 
Legislation on Public Order and Mun- 
icipal. Government and The Kinder- 
garten Theory. Free Trade and The 
Charities of Today followed. In 1889 
Service came into the:club thought with 
Boshop Faber’s words, “The great fact 
is, that life is a service; the only ques- 
tion is, whom will we serve.” 

In 792 Out-Door Relief and The Chil- 
dren of Our State were considered. I 
closed the book with deep thoughts of 
those women of an earlier day. And 
now my neighbor, seeing the impression 
made upon me by this review, pressed 
upon me a fat volume of the history of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. It was overwhelming. It is a 
big thought, that of the 16,000 in our 
Indiana federation. But to think of one 
million club women, doing, thinking, 
working out all the things their pro- 
grams designate! It is stupendous. I 
looked again, with new interest, at our 
leaders on the platform, who were 
prominent in this giant organization and 
wondered about all the grist its great 
wheels were turning to grind. Then my 
thoughts came back to our own organi- 
zation. 


Enlisting the Federation 


Any one who strayed into that conven- 
tion hall would have had to listen at- 
tentively to discover whether it was a 
child labor meeting, a conservation con- 
ference, or a congress of mothers. In 
fact, it was the vital forces of all these 
interests federated. It seemed there- 
fore perfectly fitting to me and to them 
that, after I had told them the story of 
the defeat of the tenement law that 
year, I should propose as their slogan 
“the homes of Indiana,” and that they 
should accept it and pledge the whole 
federation to housing reform. I asked 
it of them, “because whatever is a men- 
ace to the poorest home is a menace to 
our own; for the sake of all who live in 
mansions, cottages, farm houses. tene- 
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| ments, or hovels; that all the ‘homes of 
| Indiana’ may be safeguarded.” 
| Not only did the federation take up 
| housing reform as a whole body, but it 
created a housing committee and made 
|-me its chairman. It became my part, 
| thereafter, to explain the need and na- 
| ture of housing reform to the clubs 
|| of the state; and so up and down, from 
| the Ohio to the Great Lakes I went, and 
back and forth across our state, telling 
the story of “the homes of Indiana.” 
‘They needed no urging, these women of 
| the federation, to make them take up 
the cause of those other women who 
had no voice, who were too weak and 
| ignorant to plead for themselves, or 
to know how to better their conditions. 
Before I started off on a tour I went 
again to the homes of the poor, to burn 
| within my mind a more vivid image of 
their wretchedness, to get the figures of 
‘their enormous rentals, and to rouse 
afresh the anger that blazed within me, 
that I might kindle it in others. 
On many of my trips I had the com- 
pany of the president of the federation, 
_as her duties called her to many of the 
meetings. First, this was Mrs. Clarke, 
and later, Mrs. Felix T. McWhirter, 
wife of an Indianapolis banker and one 
of the noblest christian women in our 
‘State. Both entered heartily into my 
| work, and gave it emphasis before the 
_ federation in every possible way. 
| In such company I soon saw what it 
meant to be president of our federa- 
tion, and enjoyed their honors with 
_ them. I must say that the care taken of 
‘us has spoiled me for the ordinary lec- 
ture field, with its uncertainties. In the 
larger cities a limousine was waiting 
for us at the station, and the club woman 
| who had the most palatial home took 
| the duties of our hostess. There were 
club luncheons and dinners, the mere 
memory of which will refresh any fam- 
ishing desert- that life may hold for me. 
At the smaller towns we were met by 
an auto or, in some places, a sleek coun- 
try horse and carriage, that conveyed 
us to the softest bed, the most bountiful 
fare, and the warmest hearts that could 
be found. From club to club we went, 
from home to home. 


Sympathetic Response 
It was most interesting to study the 


different groups of women, and to see_ 


what their club life meant to them. It 
meant occupation and new interests to 
the women of leisure. It meant rest and 
refreshing of energy to the busy women. 
The most noticeable result of all was 
in the spirit of the women—a spirit of 
optimism and achievement, of ever re- 
_ newed and vigorous purpose, which I 
believe does more to counteract age 
and illness than any force of the age, 
except religion. But the greatest thing 
was not the spirit, nor the work. “It is 
the women themselves, after all,” as 
_ Mrs. Clarke said. 
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HELP WANTED 
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Home (for orphan children) in Minne 
apolis, a woman that has had some ex- 
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dress 2420 Blaisdell Ave., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


WANTED-—Superintendent for day nur- 
sery with training as nurse. Address H. 
P. B., 519 Franklin St., Detroit. 
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It was inspiring to see how instantly 
they took up the thought I was trying 
to bring to them. And if they had been | 
organized only for the purposes of self- | 
improvement, they would not have felt 
their responsibility so keenly. 

It was a sad business, though, to go. 
about the state, thrusting thorns into | 
tender hearts. “No one looks at me | 
without thinking of slums,” I told them, | 
“and I almost feel as if my name were | 
Bill, from the constant references to it.” | 
I envied the lecturers who could talk all 
the time about pretty things. I hated 
the reek and ruin of the slums more 
than ever. But the truth had to be | 
told) And what a harvest I was reap- | 
ing! And here was such an oppor- | 
tunity. I might never see this audience 
again. They must know and care. 

There is something weird about the | 
effect of turning over to one’s subcon- | 
scious mind the responsibility for a 
speech, and hearing one’s own voice | 
(sounding strangely far off) go on and © 
on, saying things that both entertain — 
and surprise one. And, at the close, to 
have a friend say “That’s the best speech — 
you ever made,” gives food for thought. 


When I had to pinch my arms to 
keep alert and had a strong desire to lay 
my head on the pulpit pillow (when I 
spoke in churches) I knew the danger 
line was near. In one city where I stop- 
ped at a hotel, after meetings, discus- 
sions, conferences, luncheons, callers, 
and reporters, I went to the hotel desk 
to give my key to the clerk. His amaz- 
ed smile made me aware that I had 
given him my watch, which was in my 
other hand. 

At the end of one tour an invitation 
was brought to me from the Chamber 
of Commerce of South Bend to come 
over next day and speak. Miss Rein, 
who had charge of the charities there. ” 
met me and went with me to the 
Oliver. Waiting in the parlors with her 
for the committee of men who were to 
receive me, I remember trying in vain 
to write a few notes for my talk, and 
controlling an almost overwhelming de- 
sire to stretch out upon the green vel- 
vet davenport for a little nap. But I 
roused to speak to the committee, and 
later the snow in my face set my blood 
a-tingle. A good audience of civic and 
charity workers awaited me, as well as 
many members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. And there was my friend, Judge 
Howard, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, ready to help and encourage. 
That meeting was worth the whole trip, 
for, as a result, the board of directors 
of the Chamber pledged the body to the 
state housing movement. 

And the Legislature was coming near- 
er and nearer. ; 

I looked across the year, that stretch- 
ed like a great circle of a race track 
before me, to January, 1913, and dread- 
ed it. 
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and Appeals a good argument 
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11,000 Agents to Help in 
Public Health Work 


THE METROPOLITAN is offering to public health officers the co-operation 
of its 11,000 agents who visit the homes of 10,000,000 policyholders 
every week. 

HE PRIME MOTIVE is to hasten the day when the working people of 
the United States wili understand and appreciate the motives which 
inspire health officers in their activities. Then 

THEIR CO-OPERATION can be depended upon for the enforcement of 
laws and ordinances; 


THEIR HELP can be secured to enable health officers to obtain the appro- 
priations necessary for their work. 


NEEDED LEGISLATION can be secured by the moral pressure which policy- 
holders can bring to bear both through correspondence and by per- 
sonal interviews with aldermen, councilmen and members of state 
legislatures. 

THE METROPOLITAN has offered the services of its agents to the health 

officers of cities of 20,000 or more population. 

These men have participated in some notable 

health campaigns. 


@ A circular distributed to 300,000 industrial 
policyholders helped enforce the St. Louis 
tenement house ordinance. 

G In 1913, our agents helped in city cleaning 
campaigns in 35 cities. Some 50 more will be 
added this year. 

@ “The Child,” our booklet on the care of babies 
and young children, is mailed by some health 
officers to addresses taken from their daily records 
of births. 

@ The booklets “Teeth, Tonsils and Adenoids,” 
and “Health of the Worker,” are being used as 
text books in the public schools. 

- a q In certain cities, the chil- 
dren of the “Health and 
Happiness League” have 
been organized into juve- 
nile municipalities to aid 
the officials in enforcing 
local ordinances. 


The Metropolitan 
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public health 
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“Little Lady of the Sea’: 
Fountain. in Bronze by Janet 
Scudder—A Typical Tilustration 
from “The Craftsman” (copy con- 
taining this illustration sent free to 
you if you use coupon below). 


This Fountain has been re, 
duced in the Craftsman Buildin) 
Come and see it, and see other a 
tractions in the Building, noted belox 


F you are a lover of beauty, and the effort to create beautifui, simple, meaningful 
things—if you are trying to make your home a bower of restful beauty, a home 
for a soul and a mind as well as a body—if you are in the throes of building or 

redecorating or furnishing, and will not spurn the fruit of others’ experience—if you 
are deeply concerned in the education of some boy or girl—if you believe earnestly 
in beauty through usefulness, growth through work,— 


then THE CRAFTSMAN is your magazine, made tor you and your kind, built 
up to your intelligence, and your way of thinking, your aspirations—and the more 
you read THE CRAFTSMAN, and the more like you we can get for our readers, 
the stronger shall we grow and the more empowered to do the work you want us 
to do—the work no other magazine is doing—recording and furthering the best 
thought and aspirations of democratic-minded, home-loving, beauty-loving people. 


For Example: The May number of The Craftsman contains articles on “The Great Story That Failed,” by Will Comfort; “May Queen of 
Tor Example: the Year, and Her Attendant Procession of Flowering Shrubs,” by Alice Lounsberry; “The Dramatic Engineer aud the Civic 
Theatre,” by Mary Fanton Roberts; ‘‘At the Spring Academy: Winter and Youth;’’ “From Farm-Hand to Governor,” by Walter A. Dyer; “A Winter 
Garden in the Home;” ‘Shall We Eat Ten Years from Now?” “On the Ferry: Whitman;” ‘A Practical Home with Picturesque Beauty;” “Wine; 
Clad Doorways;” “The Nation and the Farm Woman;” “An Old Salem House of Romantic Memories;” ‘“Home-Building and the Interior Deco- = 
rator;” and shorter articles on Comfortable Craftsman Cottages, Bungalows, How One Young Couple Planned, Built, and Planted Their Own Farm) — 
Home; Designing in Brickwork, Amoug the Rooftops, The Panel as a Sowvitce of Beauty for the Home Interior, etc. vi 


The Annual Home Building Number (240 pages, 24 in colors) will 
be sent to you FREE with either of the Coupon Offers below 


Guaranteed Subscription Coupons—Your Money Returned if Not Satisfied 


To you as a reader of The Survey we have no hesitancy in extending the Guaranteed Subscription offers contained in the 
coupons below, whereby you have ample opportunity to determine whether you really care for THE CRAFTSMAN or not, without risk- 
ing a penny. If you cancel your subscription, we will return you!-entire remittance, and you may keep the magazines sent to you. 


SPECIAL—To every reader of THE SURVEY who promptly sends in either of the 
coupons below, the miniature bisque statusftes shown herewith (Venus de Milo and 
vexusPE _ Disecobolus) will be sent FREE, all charges prepaid, as explained in the Coupons. 
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NOTE CAREFULLY: This Coupon does not require 
an advance remittance. If remittance is received with 
the coupon, both of the above statuettes will be sent 
to you immediately; if you mail coupon without re~- 
mittance, the two statuettes will be laid aside for you 
and sent to you as soon as remittance is received. 


THE CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Building, 
6 East 39th Street, New York 


SANNA 


NOTE CAREFULLY: This Coupon requires 
remittance of $1.00, but guarantee privilege 
you to return of $1.00 as indicated. Eithe 
: above statuettes(name which you prefer) will 
di" —ayacazine to you free, charges prepaid, promptly on 
coupon. 
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This Coupon, if sent in promptly, entitl 
to one statuette absolutely free, as exp! 

above. 


Craftsman Building 

This beautiful building, on 39th Street, just 
off Fifth Ave., New York, becomes your Club 
House when you become a Craftsman subscriber. 


This Coupon, if sent in promptly, entitles you 
to two statuettes absolutely free, as explained 
above. 
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